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1974  General 
Assembly 

Choosing 
priorities 


R.ilphXl.  VV.ircJi- 


By  Ralph  M.  Ware,  Jr. 
Director  oi  Development 

At  5:18  a.m.  on  March  10,  members 
of  the  Virginia  General  Assembly 
heard  Governor  Mills  E.  Godwin, 
Jr.,  describe  the  1974  session  as  a 
"responsible  one."  To  others,  the 
same  session  was  "the  least 
constructive  in  my  memory"  or  a 
"procrastinating,  vacillating,  anci 
do-nothing  legislature." 

Whatever  the  individual  opinions 
may  be,  the  Assembly  probably 
reflected  the  mood  of  the  majority 
of  Virginians  by  choosing  priorities 
carefully  and,  as  the  Governor  has 
stated,  acting  only  where  action  was 
needed.  Accordingly,  put  off  until 
another  day  (the  1975  or  197o 
session)  were  a  number  of 
measures — pari-mutuel  horserace 
betting,  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  collective  bargaining 
for  state  employees  including 
teachers,  expansion  of  the  State 
Capitol  and  no-fault  insurance. 

In  fiscal  affairs  approximately 
$73.4  million  in  capital  outlay 
projects,  which  were  in  the  budget 
recommendations  of  former 
Governor  Linwood  Holton,  were 
deferred  at  the  request  of  Governor 
Godwin.  Included  in  this  deferral 
was  a  $2.7  million  Performing  Arts 
Center  on  the  VCU  Academic 
Campus. 

When  the  legislators  departed  the 
Capitol  on  March  10  to  conclude 
their  60-day  session,  they  had 
considered  a  total  of  1,570  bills. 
There  were  1,040  House'  bills  and 
530  Senate  bills,  plus  approximately 
247  House  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolutions.  Of  this  number,  444 
House  bills  and  2o8  Senate  bills 


passed  both  houses  of  the  Assembly 
(45  percent).  More  than  200  bills 
were  carried  over  until  the  1  '^75 
mini-session. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  1974-76 
BUDGET  OF  INTEREST  TO  VCU 

When  former  Governor  Ht^lton 
made  his  recommendations,  which 
became  a  part  of  the  butiget  bill 
(House  Bill  30),  the  faculty-student 
ratio  calculations  used  with  respects 
to  the  pharmacy,  nursing,  and  allied 
health  professions  were  changed 
by  the  State  Budget  Office  without 
such  change  being  communicated  to 
our  staff  at  the  university.  This 
reduced  the  appropriation 
recommendation  for  VCU  by 
approximately  $1.5  million.  An 
amendment  was  prepared,  and 
$500,000  was  restored  to  the  budget 
bill  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  appropriation 
recommended  in  House  Bill  30  for 
libraries  was  approximately  $1.0 
million  less  than  the  state  formula 
should  have  provided.  CcTnsequently, 
we  requested  a  restoration  in  library 
funds  and  received  $541,210  in 
additional  money  for  library  books 
and  periodicals  for  the  university 
libraries. 

Former  Governor  Holton's 
proposed  budget  did  not  include  any 
cost  of  living  salary  increases  in  the 
second  year  of  the  biennium 
(1975-76).  At  the  request  of 
Governor  Godwin,  funds  were  added 
to  give  the  same  4.8  percent  salary 
increase  in  the  second  year  of  the 
biennium  that  was  provided  in  the 
first  year.  This  change  in  the  budget 
will  give  VCU  an  additional 
$726,265. 


The  recommended  appropriations 
in  House  Bill  30  for  the  MCV 
Hospitals  stayed  intact  as  the  bill 
worked  its  way  through  the  General 
Assembly.  The  level  of  current 
appropriations  for  renovation  of 
MCV  Hospitals  remained  the  same 
in  accordance  with  the  revenue  bond 
proposal  which  was  approved  by  the 
1973  Assembly. 

On  the  recommendation  of  bond 
counsel,  funds  for  the  payment  of 
indigent  care  were  transferred  from 
the  MCV  Hospital  budget  to  the 
Department  of  Health  budget. 
Therefore,  in  the  future  MCV 
Hospitals  will  bill  the  Department  of 
Health  for  payment  of  accounts 
relating  to  services  to  indigent  and 
medically  indigent  persons,  but  only 
to  the  extent  they  are  not  covered  by 
any  other  third  party  reimbursement 
system  of  insurance  or  health-care 
plan — whether  governmental  or 
private.  All  this  change  does  is 
identify  the  appropriation  more 
precisely  than  has  been  done  in 
previous  appropriation  acts. 

We  have  already  noted  that  the 
recommended  $2.7  million  for 
constructing  the  Performing  Arts 
Center  on  the  Academic  Campus  was 
deferred  at  the  request  of  Governor 
Godwin.  We  believe  that  the 
Performing  Arts  Center  will  continue 
to  be  given  high  priority.  No 
recommendation  was  made  for  any 
construction  money  for  the  proposed 
Health  Sciences  Building  on  the 
MCV  Campus,  but  we  did  receive 
favorable  consideration  for  an 
amendment  which  will  provide 
$144,615  in  planning  money  to 
complete  the  working  drawings. 
This  is  the  project  toward  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Claiborne  Robins 
have  generously  pledged  a  challenge 
gift  of  $3  million,  contingent  upon 
state  funding  to  complete  the  project. 
Efforts  to  obtain  state  funding  as 
early  as  possible  will  be  continued. 
All  proposals  for  construction  funds 
from  other  state  colleges  and 
universities  were  also  deferred  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Governor 
because  of  the  uncertain  economic 
picture. 

We  suffered  a  decrease  in 
renovation  funds  on  both  university 


campuses.  Also  eliminated  was  a 
$4.5  million  appropriation  for  a 
Psychiatric  Institute  to  be  constructed 
on  the  MCV  Campus.  This  is  a 
project  of  the  Department  of  Mental 
Health  and  Mental  Retardation. 

In  the  accompanying  charts,  it  is 
clearly  indicated  that  we  did  suffer 
some  fairly  severe  cuts  in  our 
operating  budget  requests.  President 
Brandt  comments  on  this  in  the 
accompanying  message. 

Other  legislation  enacted  and 
considered  of  interest  to  alumni, 
faculty,  and  friends  is  as  follows: 

MONEY  AND  GENERAL 

No  action  was  taken  on  a 

measure  to  create  a  Health  Affairs 
Information  and  Data  Center  and  a 
Health  Affairs  Commission. 

A  major  revision  of  the 

Retirement  Act  was  enacted  which 
made  many  changes  and  reduced  the 
period  of  time  on  which  average 
final  compensation  is  figured  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  retirement 
benefits.  The  last  five  years  was 
reduced  to  the  last  three  years  (36 
months)  of  creditable  service. 
Persons  not  eligible  for  child- 
supported  services  may  receive  home 
and  clinic  health  services  if  suffering 
from  cystic  fibrosis.  Monetary 
payments  will  be  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Health.  A  $20,000 
appropriation  was  made  from  the 
General  Fund  for  this  purpose. 

The  state  agencies  requesting 

appropriations  from  the  General 
Assembly  for  use  in  drug  abuse 
programs  shall  supply  the  Drug 
Abuse  Advisory  Council  with  all 
information  including  a  full  report 
on  monies  expended. 

In  order  to  match  a  conditional 

bequest  by  Arthur  ].  Morris  to  the 
Mclntire  School  of  Commerce  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  $100,000  was 
appropriated  from  the  General  Fund. 
Morris  had  left  the  university 
$100,000  upon  the  condition  that  a 
like  sum  would  be  provided  by  the 
State  of  Virginia.  The  income  from  the 
fund  is  to  be  used  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  chair  to  be  known  as  the 
"Morris  Plan  Chair  of  Consumer 
Banking." 


EDUCATION  AND  HEALTH 

The  State  Council  of  Higher 

Education  is  authorized  to  create  a 
central  repository  for  the  various 
procedures  for  repayment  of  student 
loans. 

Persons  preparing,  or  causing  to 

be  prepared  for  fee  or  profit,  material 
that  can  be  used  by  another  person 
for  academic  credit  is  prohibited  by 
an  amendment  to  existing  law. 

The  State  Council  of  Higher 

Education  is  to  provide  advisory 
services  to  private,  accredited,  non- 
profit colleges  and  universities  on 
academic  and  administrative  matters. 

The  State  Council  is  to  establish 

and  maintain  a  private  college 
advisory  committee  composed  of 
college  and  university  representatives. 

A  School  of  Social  Work  will 

be  established  in  Norfolk  State 
College  and  will  be  designated  as  the 
Norfolk  State  College  School  of 
Social  Work.  The  State  Council  had 
previously  reviewed  this  program 
request  and  had  determined  that 
there  would  be  no  duplication  of  the 
programs  at  Old  Dominion 
University. 

A  bill  that  would  require  a 

grievance  procedure  for  the 
employees  of  each  local  community 
college  was  carried  over  until  the 
next  session. 

Annual  nursing  scholarships 

are  established  for  students  enrolled 
in  undergraduate  nursing  programs 
and  graduate  nursing  programs. 
The  undergraduate  scholarships 
shall  not  exceed  $2,000  annually, 
and  the  graduate  scholarships  shall 
not  exceed  $4,000  annually.  The 
awards  are  to  be  made  by  an 
advisory  committee  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health. 


A  senior  citizens  higher 

education  program  for  resident 
senior  citizens  was  enacted.  Any 
person  who  has  reached  65  years  of 
age  may  pursue  a  course  of  study  at 
any  state-supported  institution  of 
higher  education  at  no  tuition  cost, 
provided  they  are  admitted  to  a 
course  after  all  tuition  paying  students 
have  been  accommodated.  Each 
institution  of  higher  learning  shall 
include  a  statement  to  this  effect  in 
its  catalog. 

Defeated  was  a  House  Joint 

Resolution  that  would  have  directed 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
require  completion  of  a  program  of 
human  relations  and  ethnic  studies 
as  a  part  of  the  requirements  for 
teacher  certification. 

Passed  by  indefinitely  in 

committee  was  a  House  Bill  that 
would  have  lowered  the  age  of 
consent  for  sexual  sterilization  from 
21  to  18  years  of  age. 

VCU's  Board  of  Visitors  is 

authorized  to  establish  ten  annual 
dental  scholarships  each  with  the 
value  of  $2,500.  The  law  formerly 
provided  for  eight  scholarships  at 
$1,500  each. 

A  law,  enacted  in  1952  which 

prohibited  the  sale  of  drugs  and 
prophylactics  by  vending  machines, 
was  repealed. 

The  Virginia  Drug  Advisory 

Council  consists  of  25  members,  all 
of  whom  are  designated  by  title  in  the 
statute.  An  amendment  now  permits 
a  permanent  representative  of  the 
individual  so  named  to  be  designated 
in  lieu  of  the  persons  actually  named 
in  the  statute. 

Under  a  provision  of  law  which 

has  been  in  the  code  for  a  number  of 
years,  practitioners  who  have  treated 
other  practitioners  of  the  healing  arts 
for  alcoholism  or  drug  addiction  or 
for  mental  and  emotional  personality 
disorders  have  been  required  to  make 
such  treatment  known  to  the 
respective  licensing  boards.  An 
amendment  provides  that  a  report  is 
to  be  made  only  at  the  completion  of 
the  treatment  when,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  practitioner,  treatment  has 
been  unsuccessful  and  the  treated 
person  is  not  competent  to  continue 
to  practice.  Persons  covered  are 


physicians,  dentists,  psychologists, 
nurses,  and  pharmacists. 

A  bill  was  defeated  which  would 

have  required  that  one  member  of 
the  board  regulating  social  workers 
be  a  registered  social  worker  in 
private  practice  and  one  member 
be  an  associate  social  worker.  The 
board  is  a  five-member  board 
appointed  by  the  Governor. 

Carried  over  until  the  next 

session  was  a  measure  which  would 
require  mandatory  continuing 
education  for  physicians  in  order  to 
maintain  licensure. 

The  licensing  provisions  to 

practice  dentistry  are  amended  to 
provide  that  the  Virginia  Board  of 
Dentistry  may  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  examination  of 
applicants  by  a  testing  agency  and 
shall  require  that  the  applicant  must 
pass  an  examination  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  testing  agency. 

A  measure  was  carried  over 

which  would  have  amended  the  Drug 
Control  Act  by  changing  some  fee 
provisions,  schedules  of  drugs,  and 
permit  provisions. 

After  January  1,  l'^??,  no 

unlicensed  physician  shall  be 
employed  by  a  state  hospital  for  the 
practice  of  any  of  the  healing  arts 
unless  such  physician  is  in  an 
internship  or  residency  program 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Medicine. 

Killed  were  two  bills  to  change 

the  admission  requirements  to 
professional  and  graduate  schools. 
One  bill  would  have  required  that 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  entering 
class  each  year  would  possess  "an 
average  collegiate  record."  Another 
bill  would  have  placed  a  quota  on 
out-of-state  students  for  admission. 
Several  deans  from  the  MCV  Campus 
participated  in  a  full  hearing  on  these 
two  measures. 

Senate  Bill  121  was  passed  on  the 

last  day  the  Assembly  met.  This  bill 
strengthens  the  State  Council  of 
Higher  Education  in  accordance  with 
the  general  recommendations  of  the 
Higher  Education  Study  Commission. 


The  General  Assembly's  Joint 

Legislative  Audit  and  Review 
Commission  is  directed  to  continue 
studying  management  and  financial 
practices  of  individual  public 
institutions  of  higher  education  so 
that  specific  recommendations  can  be 
made  to  correct  any  poor  practices 
found  existing. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  is 

given  the  authority  and  responsibility 
to  develop  a  statewide 
comprehensive  emergency  medical 
system.  An  advisory  committee  on 
medical  services  is  broadened  to 
include  representatives  from  the 
University  of  Virginia,  Eastern 
Virginia  Medical  School,  and  VCU. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Se\'eral  bills  were  passed  by 

indefinitely  or  allowed  to  die  in 
committee  which  would  have 
removed  the  prohibition  against  the 
advertising,  directly  to  the  public, 
of  prescription  drug  discount  plans, 
and  prescription  drugs. 

Several  bills  were  introduced, 

which  if  enacted,  would  have 
permitted  "consumers"  to  be 
appointed  to  licensing  agencies  for 
professions,  vocations,  etc. 

The  common  law  doctrine  of 

charitable  immunity  has  been 
partially  abolished. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  which 

directs  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
create  a  central  location  for  billing 
all  student  loans  and  to  establish 
uniform  procedures  for  correcting 
errors  in  student  loan  accounts. 

A  resolution  was  carried  over 

which  would  have  created  a 
commission  to  study  statewide 
television  coverage  (via  Virginia's 
five  public  television  stations)  of  the 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Several  bills  relating  to  public 

employer-employee  relations  and 
collective  bargaining  between  public 
agencies  and  associations  of 
employees  were  carried  over  until 
the  next  session.  One  measure  did 
pass  the  House  of  Delegates,  but 
it  was  killed  in  the  Senate  committee. 

A  Mental  Health  and  Mental 

Retardation  Advisory  Board  is 
created  to  make  a  study  and  report 


upon  the  need  and  feasibility  of 
programs  directed  toward  prevention 
of  mental  retardation. 

Several  "sunshine"  bills  were 

passed  by  indefinitely  in  committee. 
If  enacted  they  would  generally  have 
opened  up  all  meetings  and  records 
of  public  agencies  to  the  general 
public. 

Licenses  fees  for  the  registered 

nurses  examination  were  increased 
from  $25  to  $30. 

A  Senate  bill,  which  would  have 

amended  several  provisions  relating 
to  the  Virginia  State  Board  of 
Medicine  and  licensure  in  the  healing 
arts,  was  carried  over  until  the  next 
session.  Among  other  things,  the 
bill  would  have  deleted  naturopathy 
from  the  law  as  a  recognized 
profession. 

Created  was  a  Commission  for 

Professional  and  Occupational 
Regulation.  The  purpose  of  this  new 
commission  is  to  coordinate  the 
various  professions  and  occupations, 
with  some  exceptions,  and  future 
regulatory  boards  that  may  be  created 
to  regulate  certain  professions  and 
occupations. 

The  Commission  to  Study  the 

Costs  and  Administration  of  Health- 
Care  Services  is  continued  by  a 
Senate  Joint  Resolution.  The 
commission  is  to  make  its  report  not 
later  than  September  1,  1974.  The 
commission  was  originally 
established  at  the  I'372  session  and 
has  made  a  report.  It  is  to  continue 
its  study  of  the  operation  and 
administration  of  all  plans  providing 
hospital,  medical,  and  surgical  services 
and  the  methods  and  basis  for 
establishing  costs  for  such  services. 

A  commission  on  Computer 

Privacy  and  Security  has  been  created 
by  a  Senate  Joint  Resolution.  It  is 
noted  that  the  computer  is  taking  an 
ever  increasing  role  in  our  society, 
and  while  these  instruments  are 
necessary  and  important,  they  may 
cause  grave  inroads  in  the  privacy  of 
the  individual.  The  commission  is 
charged  with  studying  all  aspects  of 


the  problems  involving  personal 
privacy  and  liberty  in  the  use  of 
computers  with  the  view  toward 
establishing  a  privacy  and  security 
council  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia.  The  commission  is  to 
complete  its  study  and  make  its 
report  no  later  than  November  I, 
I'374. 

Legislation,  enacted  in  l':^70 

establishing  the  Richmond  Eye  and 
Ear  Hospital  Authority,  was  amended 
to  provide  that  the  12-member  board 
of  directors  be  reduced  to  nine— all 
appointed  by  the  Governor  from  a 
list  of  nominations  submitted  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Richmond 
Eye  Hospital.  Eliminated  were  the 
three  directors  who  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Visitors 
ofVCU. 

All  agencies  of  the  state 

government  are  directed  to  take 
action  to  implement  the  metric 
system  in  Virginia.  The  resolution 
notes  that  since  1 780  during  the 
time  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
acJoption  of  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures  has  been  urged 
and  that  all  major  nations  of  the 
world  have  adopted  the  system 
except  the  United  States. 

The  Commission  on  State 

Governmental  Management  has  been 
continued  (Hopkins  Commission) 
and  is  to  make  a  second  interim 
report  of  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  Governor 
and  the  General  Assembly  not  later 
than  October  1,  1974.  This 
commission  was  created  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1973  to  bring 
about  greater  efficiency  in  the  state 
government  by  eliminating 
duplication  and  establishing  clear 
lines  of  authority.  Appropriated  from 
the  General  Fund  was  $150,000  to 
aid  the  commission  in  its  work. 

A  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

establishes  the  policy  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  regard  to  its 
employees  by  noting  that  they  should 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  comparable 
to  the  rate  of  compensation  for 
employees  in  the  private  sector  in 
similar  occupations.  The  director  of 
personnel  is  requested  to  make  an 


annual  review  to  determine  where 
discrepancies  in  compensation  exist 
with  results  of  such  review  being 
reported  each  year  to  the  Governor 
and  the  General  Assembly. 

A  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

encourages  the  Commissioner  of 
Division  of  Motor  Vehicles  to  review 
the  present  organ  donor  programs 
and  to  support  efforts  being  made  to 
encourage  the  use  of  organ  donor 
cards.  The  resolution  notes  that  the 
General  Assembly  enacted  in  1970 
the  Uniform  Anatomical  Gift  Act 
and  that  in  cooperation  with  the 
Virginia  Jaycees,  MCV/VCU,  the 
University  of  Virginia,  the  Eastern 
Virginia  Medical  School,  and  the 
Southeastern  Regional  Organ 
Procurement  Foundation,  an 
organized  formal  program  of 
information  and  education  on  organ 
donation  had  been  established. 

Another  resolution  directs  the 

Virginia  Advisory  Legislative  Council 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  combining 
all  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  control 
programs  into  one  agency  of  the  state. 

The  Freedom  of  Information 

Act  has  been  amended  to  provide 
that  the  Presidents'  records  are 
excluded  and  not  open  to  the  public. 
Immediately  following  Boards  of 
Visitors  meetings,  representatives  of 
the  press  may  meet  with  the 
membership  of  the  board  to  discuss 
the  actions  taking  place  within  the 
meeting  that  are  not  excluded  from 
the  act, 

A  new  Sunday  Blue  Law  was 

passed  to  provide  that  fewer  items 
could  be  sold  on  Sunday  and  that 
localities  may  "opt  out"  from  under 
the  Sunday  Closing  Laws  by 
referendum  of  the  people  (after  July  1 
when  the  bill  goes  into  effect).  A 
petition  from  5  percent  of  the 
registered  voters  in  a  locality  would 
be  required  before  a  referendum 
could  be  held.  The  old  law  was 
repealed. 

A  resolution  calling  for  a 

commission  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  School  of  Optometry 


was  referred  to  State  Council  of 
Higher  Education  for  study. 

THANK  YOU 

This  was  a  hectic  session.  Without 
the  help  of  alumni  and  friends, 
including  representatives  of 


professional  and  trade  associations, 
we  would  have  had  a  difficult  time 
getting  the  VCU  message  over — 
particularly  with  respects  to  the 
budget  requests.  Thank  you  for  your 
support.  If  there  are  any  questions, 
please  contact  me. 


VCU  OPERATING  BUDGET* 

REQUESTS  VS.  APPROPRIATIONS 

1074-76 
(General  Fund  and  Special  Funds)** 


1974-75 
1975-76 

TOTAL 


Request 

4'3,377,8d5 

55,973,385 
$105,351,250 


Appropriation 

41,236,'325 

47,644,260 


$88,881,185 


Reduction 

8,I40,'340 

8,329,125 
$16,470,0o5 


**Gt'i(t'r/(/  Fiinii> — s/((h'  iimnvpnutcti  tux  luivicu 
Spciiitl  Fiiiiil^ — tiiifiou,  ('//icr  fees,  hook^tori"^,  t'/i. 


Dear  Alumni: 

Because  of  the  very  fine  efforts 
by  Dr.  H.  I.  Willett,  Ralph  M.  Ware, 
Jr.,  and  T.  Edward  Temple,  the 
university  did  quite  well,  relatively 
speaking,  in  the  legislature.  These 
gentlemen  put  many  hours  into 
presenting  the  VCU  story  and 
following  the  many  pieces  of 
legislation  which  bear  on  the 
functioning  of  this  university.  We 
all  owe  them  a  great  deal  of  thanks. 

We  still  have  not  communicated 
effectively  enough  relative  to  the 
deficient  position  that  VCU  occupies 
among  other  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  Virginia.  This  is  readily 
apparent  when  the  appropriations 
are  compared  with  the  request.  It 
needs  to  be  recalled  that  the  budget 
request  for  educational  aspects  of  the 
program  is  based  very  heavily — over 
85  percent — on  formulae  pertaining 
to  student  enrollment  data  and 
projections.  We  are  still  significantly 
deficient  in  the  faculty /student  ratio 
and  in  our  faculty  salary  average. 
The  appropriations  from  the  state  in 
the  past  years  have  enabled  us  just 
to  stay  abreast  of  the  rapidly  growing 
student  population.  We  continue  to 
need  additional  funding  to 
compensate  for  insufficient  funding 
in  prior  years.  This  will  take 


continued  selling  over  a  period  of 
years. 

Minor  changes  may  be  reflected 
in  the  operation  of  the  university 
resulting  from  legislation  adopted  by 
the  1974  General  Assembly  giving 
more  authority  to  the  State  Council 
of  Higher  Education.  It  places  the 
General  Assembly  in  the  position 
of  making  decisions  covering  the 
operation  of  an  institution.  This 
approach  could  create  conflict 
between  the  legislative  body  and  the 
administrative  and  academic 
prerogatives  of  state  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Time  will  tell. 

Despite  the  disappointing  delay  in 
capital  outlay  funding,  there  is  much 
going  on  in  the  way  of  construction 
on  both  campuses.  The  occupation 
of  the  new  major  addition  to  Sanger 
Hall  is  imminent.  This  facility  will  be 
very  impressive,  as  well  as  utilitarian. 
The  early  steps  in  preparation  for 
the  hospital  construction  are  moving 
very  well.  Within  a  few  months  to 
a  year,  the  external  aspects  of  the 
planning  and  architectural  work  will 
become  apparent  as  demolition  and 
construction  begins.  The  new  parking 
deck  on  the  MCV  Campus  is  rapidly 
taking  shape  with  its  promise  of 


good  things  to  come. 

On  the  Academic  Campus,  the 
early  stages  of  construction  of  the 
George  Oliver  Hall — Science 
Building  are  well  under  way.  By 
summer,  the  above-ground  efforts 
will  be  very  impressive.  Excellent 
prcigress  is  being  made  on  the 
construction  of  the  library.  The 
dormitory  and  student  center 
projects  continue  to  move  along 
well  through  the  planning  stages  and, 
by  early  fall,  construction  should  be 
under  way.  All  in  all,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  activity  representing  a  very 
substantial  investment  in  the  future 
of  this  university. 

Spring  1974  has  brought  a  new 
form  of  student  behavior  with  the 
advent  of  "streaking."  The  fad  has 
swept  the  country,  bringing  problems 
to  practically  every  campus.  The 
existence  of  a  violation  of  the  law 
makes  our  duty  clear.  However,  the 
presence  of  large  crowds  may  call 
for  special  judgments  in  the  use  of 
force.  The  university  has  a 
responsibility  for  the  well-being  of 
the  students  and  the  university.  We 
will  continue  our  law  enforcement 
efforts  while  endeavoring  not  to 
endanger  too  many  innocent  people 
in  the  process.  A  recent  enforcement 
effort  resulted  in  the  apprehension 
of  one  streaker  and  1 3  fully  clothed 
spectators,  many  of  whom  could  not 
be  construed  as  violating  any  law 
until  the  police  arrived  and  moved 
into  the  crowd.  The  resulting  physical 
abuses,  coupled  with  the  many  arrests 
of  fully  clothed  spectators,  raise 
difficult  questions  about  tactics  and 
timing. 

We  appreciate  the  continued 
support  of  alumni  and  friends  who 
are  contributing  significantly  to  the 
development  of  the  overall  academic 
programs.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
Judaic  Studies  Program  supported  by 
a  fund  of  almost  $50,000  which  has 
been  donated  by  alumni  and  friends. 
The  program  began  in  April  with  a 
special  lecturer  on  campus  for  three 
days.  Your  support  is  moving  the 
university  forward.  We  are  grateful 
to  you. 


Warren  W.  Brandt 
President 


Some,  for  renown,  on  scraps  of  learning  dote. 
And  think  they  grow  immortal  as  they  quote. 


Edward  Young 

Love  of  Fame,  the  Universal  Passion 
Satire  I. 


Post  hippies, 

freaks 

and  weirdoes 

And  the 
college 

English  prof 


By 
Maurice  Duke 

In  1841,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
wrote  an  essay  which,  allowing  for 
modifications  in  interpretation  and, 
of  course,  the  intervening  133  years, 
could  be  seen  as  being  aimed  at 
today's  college  and  university  English 
teachers.  "If  I  know  your  sect,  I 
anticipate  your  argument,"  he  said. 
"I  hear  a  preacher  announce  for  his 
text  and  topic,"  he  continued,  "the 
expediency  of  one  of  the  institutions 
of  his  church.  Do  I  know  before- 
hand that  not  possibly  can  he  say  a 
new  and  spontaneous  word?" 

Although  it  is  unlikely  that  today's 
high  school  seniors  contemplating 
college  have  read  Emerson's  "Self- 
Reliance,"  the  essay  from  which  the 
quotation  comes,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  many  of  them  feel  that  the 
English  professor,  like  Emerson's 
hypothetical  preacher,  has  nothing 
new  to  say.  Chaucer,  Milton, 
Shakespeare,  Dryden,  Hawthorne, 
and  Henry  James — all  the  standard 
figures  are  there,  but  where  is  the 
newness,  where  is  the  life,  where 
is — to  use  a  word  that  is  itself 
becoming  irrelevant — the  relevancy? 
These  questions,  and  others  like  them, 
are  now  being  raised  by  students 
all  across  the  country. 

That  English  as  a  major  is  suffering 
markedly  on  a  nationwide  level 
can  be  seen  by  anyone  who  attends 
the  national  teachers'  meetings,  skims 
the  pages  of  the  professional 
magazines  in  the  field,  looks  at  college 
English  enrollment  figures,  or,  most 
simply  and  directly,  talks  with  the 
students.  At  the  meetings,  the 
teachers  are  gathered  together  in 


attempts  to  restore  the  English  major 
to  the  position  it  had  before  the 
outbursts  of  the  late  '60s.  The 
professional  journals  reflect  their 
concern  about  the  problems,  while 
many  of  the  students  seem  to  be  of 
the  opinion  that  English  as  a  field 
offers  little  of  importance  to  the 
person  of  the  '70s. 

"How  did  this  come  about?"  we 
might  ask.  But,  even  more  significant 
is  the  question,  "What  should  or  can 
we  do  about  it  without  compromising 
the  core  of  the  liberal  arts  education, 
in  which  English  has  traditionally 
been  centrally  involved?" 

To  begin  with  the  first  question, 
we  need  to  consider  something  of 
the  profession  of  English  teaching  at 
the  college  and  university  level. 
Although  many  students  seem  to 
believe  that  English  teachers  have 
been  around  since  the  time  of  the 
middle  ages,  such  is  not  actually  the 
case.  The  profession  is  a  relatively 
new  one,  being  roughly  as  old  as  the 
present  century.  University  students 
of  a  hundred  years  ago  could  not 
have  gone  off  to  college  with  the  idea 
of  majoring  in  English;  nor  could 
an  aspiring  scholar  have  received  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts, 
or  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  English 
until  fairly  recently. 

When  students  formally  began 
studying  English  in  the  nation's 
colleges  less  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  they  did  so  largely  to  learn  the 
origins  of  their  culture.  It  was 
assumed — erroneously  we  have  now 
discovered — that  because  a  student 
was  a  speaker  of  the  English  language, 
his  cultural  origins  should  therefore 
be  considered  British.  Even  if  he 
were — the  argument  went — 
African,  Slavic,  Chinese,  or  American 
Indian,  the  fact  that  he  used  English 
as  the  language  of  daily  living,  proved 
that  he  had  been  assimilated  into  the 
American  melting  pot.  Somewhere 
along  the  way,  therefore,  it  was 
imperative  that  he  learn  English 
literary  works  and  figures  in  order 
that  he  could  better  understand  the 
culture  into  which  he  had  been 
absorbed. 

When  enough  people  believed 
that  everyone  should  be  conversant 


with  English  literature,  the  situation 
arose  that  the  English  teacher 
naturally  began  to  occupy  a  place  of 
prime  importance  in  the  university 
hierarchy.  T.  S.  Eliot  once  wrote  that 
"history  has  many  cunning  passages, 
contrived  corridors/And  issues, 
deceives  with  whispering 
ambitions, /Guides  us  by  vanities." 
The  same  might  be  said  for  English 
literature.  In  its  long  and  colorful 
progression  from  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  after  Christ  to  the 
present,  there  are  myriad 
complexities  and  intricacies  which, 
in  order  for  us  to  master,  require  the 
services  of  an  expert — the  English 
professor.  In  the  past,  he  has  been  the 
one  who  could  define  such  complex 
literary  terms  as  zeugma, 
synechdoche,  heroic  couplet,  litotes, 
and  alliteration.  It  was  he,  also,  who 
knew  the  details  of  Melville's  sojurn 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  of  Samuel 
Pepys'  coverage  of  the  Great  Fire  of 
London  in  1666,  or  of  the  terrible 
fate  of  Edward  King,  whose  untim.ely 
death  so  moved  Milton  that  he  wrote 
a  major  poem  about  it.  The  English 
teacher  was,  in  short,  the  expert  to 
whom  those  who  wished  to  know 
their  common  cultural  heritage  came 
to  be  informed  and  instructed. 

But  times  have  changed.  No  longer 
does  society  feel  that  in  order  to  be 
educated  one  must  have  knowledge 
of  English  literature.  As  a  nation  we 
have  begun  to  place  priorities 
elsewhere.  Students  of  the  current 
generation  will  not  buy  the  premise 
that  "Learning  is  its  own  exceeding 
great  reward,"  as  English  critic  and 
essayist  William  Hazlitt  remarked 
in  the  last  century.  They  are  much 
more  likely  to  sympathize  with  John 
Dewey's  pragmatic  theory  which 
centers  on  the  idea,  "If  you  can't 
use  it,  you  don't  need  it." 

Conservative  members  of  English 
faculties  around  the  country  have 
responded  to  the  new  attitudes  by 
declaring  that  there  should  be  no 
change  in  the  English  curricula,  and 
their  point  of  view  has  its  merits, 
of  course.  They  see  themselves 
as  gate-keepers  and  guardians  of  the 
literary  history  of  the  English 
speaking  peoples,  and  they  are 
neither  prepared  nor  willing  to 


dilute,  as  they  see  it,  the  great  literary 
works  of  the  past.  Such  a  denial  to 
recognize  change  has  dangerous 
consequences,  however,  for  the 
future  of  English  departments.  After 
all,  it  is  one  thing  to  stand  bravely  as 
a  gate-keeper,  admitting  only  the 
chosen  few,  those  who  have  mastered 
the  intriciacies  of  "the  many  cunning 
passages."  It  is  an  entirely  different 
matter  to  defend  the  gates  through 
the  dust  of  battle,  only  to  realize  after 
the  air  has  cleared  that  there  is 
nothing  left  expect  the  gate  and  the 
keeper,  all  else  having  been  swept 
away  as  the  combatants, 
circumventing  the  problem,  moved 
on  to  other  fileds.  Obviously,  to  stand 
solitary  at  lonely  gates,  refusing  to 
admit  the  necessity  of  change,  is  not 
the  answer.  The  answer  lies  in  some 
kind  of  positive  action,  and  many 
English  professors  have  begun  to 
tackle  the  question  from  an  entirely 
different  point  of  view,  one  that  may 
help  solve  it  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead. 

The  first  problem,  of  course, 
centers  on  the  English  professor's 
attitudes  toward  the  material  he  is 
teaching;  the  second,  on  his  attitudes 
toward  those  he  is  attempting  to 
instruct. 

Many  of  the  attitudes  that  English 
teachers  now  hold  came  to  them  from 
those  who  first  began  teaching  the 
subject.  Early  members  of  the  English 
teaching  profession  tended  to  be 
highly  adulatory  in  their  approaches 
to  the  English  masters  (American 
literature  was  at  that  time  not 
considered  worthy  of  study),  and  as 
a  result  the  profession  was  begun  on 
a  vertical  scale.  The  student  was  at 
the  bottom,  the  teacher  about  half 
way  up,  and  the  work  or  figure  being 
studied  at  the  top.  By  the  second 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century, 
when  English  was  firmly  planted  as 
a  viable  discipline  in  the  nation's 
colleges  and  universities,  members  of 
the  profession  began  formulating 
critical  theories  and  standards  that 
could  be  applied  to  works  of 
literature  in  order  to  "test"  them, 
finding  out  whether  they  were  bad, 
good,  or  excellent.  At  the  top,  such 
figures  as  Shakespeare,  Chaucer, 
Milton,  and  so  on,  emerged — writers 


whose  reputations  spanned  hundreds 
of  years.  At  the  bottom  were  the 
minor  writers,  often  those  who  were 
contemporary  with  or  a  generation 
or  so  before  the  teacher  who  was 
doing  the  judging  had  begun 
practicing  his  profession. 

As  time  passed,  sophisticated 
critical  theories  which  could 
effectively  account  for  English 
literature  evolved.  Some  were  highly 
emotive,  some  adulatory,  some 
biographical.  One  school  of  criticism, 
and  one  which  has  been  most 
influential  on  almost  every  member 
of  the  college  English  faculties  who 
are  today  over  the  age  of  30,  came 
to  be  known  as  "new  criticism,"  or 
more  accurately,  "formalist  criticism." 
The  influence  of  the  formalist  critics, 
which  has  been  widespread,  is  both 
good  and  bad. 

As  did  their  predecessors,  the 
formalist  critics  saw  literature  on  the 
vertical  scale,  and  they  evolved 
theories  and  justifications  for  placing 
the  works  where  they  did.  To  work 
with  their  methodology  is  indeed 
rewarding,  in  that  it  requires  the  critic 
to  muster  all  of  his  abilities  in 
pronouncing  upon  a  work  of 
literature.  Moreover,  it  requires  the 
most  careful  and  penetrating  reading, 
rereading,  and  contemplation  of  a 
work  before  the  pronouncement  can 
be  made,  after  which  the  work  is 
fitted  somewhere  on  the  vertical 
scale,  the  information  written  up  and 
published  in  articles  or  books  or 
passed  on  to  the  student,  or  all  three. 
But,  rewarding  as  it  may  be,  this 
kind  of  criticism  is  dangerous,  because 
it  makes  literature  the  subject  of  an 
almost  scientific  experiment.  The 
result  is  that,  after  all  the  study  and 
explication  has  taken  place,  we  may 
know  a  good  deal  about  a  work  as 
a  piece  of  literature  and  know  where 
to  place  it  on  the  vertical  scale.  We 
may  not,  however,  unless  we  have 
picked  it  up  peripherally,  know  much 
about  the  work  as  a  human 
document,  written  out  of  the  "agony 
of  sweat  of  the  human  spirit,"  as 
William  Faulkner  observed,  and  then 
projected  to  others,  who  should 
respond  simply  by  saying,  "Yes, 
that's  the  way  it  really  is." 


In  the  college  and  university 
English  teaching  profession  we  are 
now  at  the  crossroads.  We  are  turning 
away  from  the  teaching  of  literature 
for  its  form,  its  history,  and  its 
intrinsic  merits  only,  and  we  are 
turning  away  also  from  Hazlitt's 
premise  that  "Learning  is  its  own 
exceeding  great  reward."  Our 
students  have  told  us  that  we  need 
to  change,  most  effectively 
dramatizing  their  attitudes  by  not 
majoring  in  English  or  by  not  signing 
up  to  take  their  electives  in  English 
departments.  In  the  immediate  future 
we  are  going  to  have  to  consider 
these  students'  attitudes  carefully, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  realize 
that  they  are  communicating 
something  valuable  to  us  by  their 
absence,  just  as  if  they  said,  "You  bore 
me  out  of  my  mind!"  and  then  took 
off  hitch-hiking  across  the  Interstate 
highways  to  see  America. 

The  changes  toward  which  we  are 
heading  will  no  doubt  be  far  reaching. 
In  fact,  they  may  dramatically  alter 
the  ways  we  view  literature  in  the 
future.  Far  from  diluting  the  English 
curricula,  the  changes  are  more  likely 
to  strengthen  it,  giving  literature  a 
prominence  in  the  lives  of  everyday 
people  that  it  has  not  since  before  the 
time  the  professional  English  teachers 
took  over  the  task  of  administering 
it.  It  is,  often  difficult  to  realize  that 
Beowulf,  Shakespeare's  and  Dryden's 
plays,  Poe's  short  stories,  and 
Whitman's  poetry,  and  so  on,  once 
did  not  require  that  a  teacher 
interpret  them  for  those  who  wanted 
to  enjoy  them.  People  simply 
approched  them  according  to  their 
own  predilections.  Especially  younger 
members  of  the  English  teaching 
profession  are  beginning  to  believe 
that  they  have  the  abilities  to  help 
people  once  again  to  see  literature  as 
simply  and  clearly  as  it  was  seen  in 
the  past. 

lAl  hat  many  members  of  the 
profession  have  also  begun  to  realize, 
and  what  many  more  are  realizing 
each  day,  is  that  we  have  to  stop 
looking  at  our  role  as  being  that  of  a 
guardian.  To  be  sure,  the  professional 
teacher  of  English,  along  with  the 
critic  and  the  publishing  scholar, 
has  much  to  offer  the  world  of 
readers  in  general.  Those  of  us  who 
have  gone  through  the  long  process 
leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in 


English  have  a  wide  overview  of 
literature  which  gives  us  a  unique 
vantage  point  trom  which  to  view  it. 
In  all  practicality,  it  is  really  more 
in  keeping  with  our  positions  to  be 
attempting  to  sell  literature,  to 
interest  others  in  it  to  the  same  degree 
that  we  are,  than  it  is  to  busy 
ourselves  with  mechanically  handing 
out  factual  and  historical  information, 
literary  terms,  and  prior  critical 
attitudes  about  it.  That  kind  of 
approach,  we  have  found  out,  turns 
away  all  but  the  most  dedicated 
student.  And  the  fact  that  it  did  not 
turn  us  away  when  we  were  students 
does  not  attest  to  the  excellence  of 
the  literature  nor  to  the  effectiveness 
of  past  teaching  methods.  It  merely 
says  that  those  of  us  who  are  now 
English  teachers  were  among  the 
dedicated  few.  We  are  beginning  to 
recognize  how  alienated  from  our 
students  we  have  become  in  recent 
years. 

/\s  a  teacher  of  English,  1  naturally 
come  in  contact  with  both  a  number 
of  professors  as  well  as  a  number  of 
authors.  It  has  always  struck  me  as 
odd  that  in  the  past  there  has  been 
little  real  communication  between 
the  two  groups.  Moreover,  it  has 
always  bothered  me  that  those  of  us 
who  teach  literature  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  ignore  those  who  wrote 
it,  unless,  of  course,  they  are  safely 
dead  and  we  can  sift  through  their 
literary  remains  without  fear  of  being 
troubled  by  their  pronouncements 
about  what  they  wrote,  their  attitudes 
toward  it,  and  so  on.  English  teachers 
are  gradually  coming  to  see  that  they 
are  the  middle-men,  not  the 
manufacturers,  in  the  business  of 
literature.  And  they  are  going  to  have 
to  learn  to  have  more  respect  for 
what  the  authors  tell  them  about 
literature.  English  teachers  are  not 
totally  autonomous,  nor  are  they  on 
the  front-rank  of  the  world  of 
literature.  They  are  on  the  second, 
and  they  are  learning  that  they  are 
dispensable.  If,  in  some  strange  world 
that  Kurt  Vonnegut,  Jr.  might 
construct  in  a  novel,  English  teachers 
were  to  disappear  overnight,  writers 
would  still  go  on  writing,  publishers 
would  still  go  on  publishing  them, 
and  readers  would  still  go  on  buying 


the  books.  This,  now  that  we  are 
beginning  to  take  it  into  account, 
is  becoming  a  sobering  thought. 
Many  English  teachers  of  the  I970's 
see  clearly  that  they  are  no  longer 
the  high  priests  that  they  were  in  the 
past. 

We  have  been  charged  in  recent 
years,  especially  since  the  social 
upheavels  of  the  1960's,  with  being 
elitists,  dealing  in  a  field  which  by  its 
nature  has  formerly  catered  only  to 
a  small  segment  of  society  and  in  the 
future  cannot  help  continuing  the 
same  practice.  To  this  charge,  I  would 
say,  "Of  course  this  is  true."  All  art, 
of  which  literature  is  a  part,  is  elitist 
insofar  as  those  who  practice  it  give 
to  society  something  that  society 
could  do  without.  We  cannot  do 
without  food,  nor  shelter,  nor 
medicine,  nor,  perhaps  law,  but  we 
can  do  without  art.  When  new 
nations  emerge,  inevitably  art  is  one 
of  the  last  things  to  come  about  and 
to  be  taken  seriously.  But  as  soon  as 
the  system  of  getting  food,  shelter, 
and  so  on  has  been  satisfied,  someone 
somewhere  sets  about  turning  his 
experiences  into  a  play,  a  painting, 
a  musical  composition,  or  a  poem. 
This  being  the  case,  although  art  may 
be  elitist,  it  seems  to  be  the  common 
province  of  every  society  after  it 
evolves  to  a  certain  point,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  said  to  satisfy 
some  deep  human  need  that  the 
business  of  day-to-day  living  neglects 
to  satisfy.  Literature  will  be  with  us 
for  a  long  time  yet,  giving  to  man, 
as  William  Faulkner  once  said,  "the 
pillars  to  help  him  endure  and 
prevail." 

Finally,  what  do  both  the 
immediate  and  the  long-range  future 
hold  for  the  teachers  of  college 
English?  After  all  this  nay-saying 
that  I  have  done,  I  must  admit  that 
1  feel  quite  positive  about  the 
profession.  Once  all  of  us  who  teach 
English  have  learned  that  the  way 
contemporary  society  is  viewing 
literature  is  changing,  we  are  going 
to  have  more  effective  teaching, 
a  better  learning  atmosphere,  and 
more  sheer  pleasure  out  of  the  world 
of  letters  in  general.  We  will  get  away 
from  the  idea  that  literature  can  be 
taLight  only  in  blocks  of  time  or  as 
genres — the  various  kinds  of 
literature.  We  will  also  get  away  from 
the  notion  the  students  need  to  be 


"exposed"  to  great  literature,  and  we 
will  stop  teaching  all  the  interminable 
terms  that,  for  the  undergraduate 
student — the  graduate  is  a  different 
matter — often  only  get  in  the  way  of 
what  he  is  trying  to  read.  We  will 
begin  more  and  more  to  see  literature 
in  its  broacJ  humanizing  context,  and 
the  ways  in  which  it  reflects 
humanity  will  be  our  primary,  rather 
than  as  now  our  secondary,  concern. 
Most  of  all,  however,  we  will 
inevitably  realize  that  literature 
belongs  not  to  the  English  teacher. 
Thus,  in  the  future  we  will  take 
literature  out  of  the  classrooms  and 
the  faculty  offices  and  put  it  into  the 
minds  and  lives  of  our  students, 
where  it  rightfully  belongs.  There 
are,  indeed,  vital  changes  ahead. 
Those  of  us  who  teach  English  will 
be  the  ones  who  will  stand 
partially  to  gain  in  the  exciting  period 
of  transition  that  is  coming.  Those 
who  will  gain  the  most,  however, 
will  be  the  thousancis  of  students 
who  will  pass  through  our  classes. 


MAURICE   DUKE    is    director   of 
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editor  of  the  Richmond  Timei-Dispaldi, 
and  an  editor  and  publisher  of 
Resources  for  American  Litemrii  Study, 
a  semi-annual  journal  on  American 
literature  of  world-wide  circulation. 
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photographer,  and  James  Branch 
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literature  his  speciality.  Just  as  he  is 
widely  published  on  a  variety  of 
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Attitudes  toward 
the  phase  of 
Ufe  called  death 


By  ].  L.  Mathis 

"Living  and  loving  and  dying  . . . 
life  is  complete  in  the  three." 

These  words  t-rom  an  anonymous 
author  summarize  a  philosophical 
concept  not  completely  acceptable  in 
our  society.  Dying  is  a  perfectly 
normal  and  unavoidable  phase  of 
living  which  terminates  in  death, 
but  the  inability  of  our  society  to 
accept  the  reality  of  death  is 
producing  some  major  difficulties.    ' 

Technical  advances  of  the  past 
50  years  have  increased  the  capability 
of  postponing  death  to  a  degree 
undreamed  of  by  our  grandfathers. 
It  does  not  discount  the  value  of  these 
advances  to  society  to  point  out 
some  side  effects  that  have  not  been 
altogether  beneficial.  One  specific 
effect  has  been  an  increasing 
tendency  for  our  society  to  avoid  an 
acceptance  of  the  reality  of  death. 
This  might  appear  to  be  quite 
desirable  at  first  glance  if  it  did  not 
so  frequently  produce  serious 
consequences  for  the  individual 
involved. 

Grief  is  the  normal  reaction  to  the 
death  of  a  loved  person.  Grieving  is 
an  extremely  painful  process,  and  the 
human  tendency  is  to  avoid  pain 
whenever  possible.  It  may  be  avoided 
by  the  failure  of  an  individual  to 
accept  fully  the  reality  of  a  loved 
one's  death,  but  the  price  of  this 
avoidance  will  be  high.  The  price  of 
failing  to  experience  true  grief  may 
include  either  physical  or  mental 
ill  health— usually  some  type  of 
depression— or  be  manifested  as  a 
constricted,  unsatisfactory  life  style. 

Many  of  the  practices  surrounding 
death  in  our  society  are  contrived 
to  help  the  survivors  avoid  the  painful 
reality  of  acute  grief.  We  value 
expensive  and  vain  attempts  to  make 
the  dead  body  look  lifelike. 
Enormous  sums  are  spent  on  ridiculous 
efforts  to  thwart  the  normal  cycle  of 
nature  when  we  encase  the 

B0//1  physical  and  emotional  problems  may 
develop  if  a  person  suppresses  a  grief  reaction. 


chemically  preserveci  body  in  layers 
of  si:eel  and  concrete.  We  attempl:  i:o 
distract  the  grieving  individual  from 
the  normal  process  of  mourning  by 
contrived  conversation  and  by  the 
use  of  sedatives  and  hypnotic  drugs. 
Yet  in  our  very  sincere  desire  to 
prevent  suffering,  we  frequently  are 
insuring  even  greater  future 
discomforts.  It  is  quite  true  that  we 
can  injure  or  even  kill  by  well  meant, 
but  misdirected,  kindness. 

A  few  years  ago  most  youngsters 
were  exposed  to  death  within  the 
family  and  among  their  peers.  The 
child  begins  to  conceptualize  the 
finality  of  death  at  about  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age;  before  that  time 
he  has  only  a  vague  and  inaccurate 
idea  of  separation  and  discomfort. 
Without  exposure  to  death  in  a 
personal  way,  many  people  born  after 
the  middle  I930's  have  been  unable 
to  develop  a  reality-based  attitude 
toward  it.  For  example, 
approximately  75  percent  to  80 
percent  of  middle-class  Americans 
in  their  mid-20's  have  never 
experienced  a  death  within  the 
immediate  family  or  of  a  dear  friend. 
Death  remains  a  meaningless 
abstraction  which  happens  only  to 
others  or  to  the  very  aged. 

|\|o  person  escapes  the  loss  of  a 
loved  one  forever.  Sooner  or  later  a 
dearly  loved  person  will  die.  This 
loss  will  leave  a  void— an  empty  spot 
in  the  survivor's  life.  The  size  of  the 
void,  the  intensity  of  the  loss,  will 
depend  upon  the  emotional 
attachment  to  the  dead  person. 
Here  it  is  important  to  note  that 
all  of  us  have  both  negative  and 
positive  feelings  toward  those  whom 
we  love.  Frequently  we  feel  guilty 
about  these  negative  components  in 
our  feelings,  and  this  significant  fact 
may  prevent  us  from  fully  accepting 
the  death.  It  is  as  if  we  cannot  allow 
ourselves  to  sever  the  bonds  once 
and  for  all,  thereby  admitting  to 
ourselves  that  we  can  never  "make 
up"  or  atone  for  our  negative,  but 
normal,  feelings.  Bonds  may  be 
equally  hard  to  sever  when  the 
relationship  to  the  deceased  has  been 
too  intense. 

Mourning  is  the  process  of  severing 
these  bonds  of  attachment  to  a  loved 
object  or  person  no  longer  present. 


A  relatively  normal  future  life  is  not 
possible  unless  the  emotional 
investment  is  withdrawn  so  as  to  be 
available  for  re-investment  in  the 
process  of  living.  The  withdrawal  of 
this  investment  may  be  one  of  the 
most  painful  processes  which  the 
human  must  endure.  It  also  may  be 
one  of  the  most  essential. 

Western  society  tends  to 
compound  its  difficulties  over  death 
with  its  value  system  which  places 
great  emphasis  upon  strength  and 
stoicism.  The  individual  who  is  able 
to  carry  on  with  a  "stiff  upper  lip" 
in  the  face  of  severe  tragedy  is 
admired.  Strong  people  do  not  weep 
— at  least  not  in  public.  These 
perverted  concepts  of  what 
represents  strength  and  weakness 
set  the  stage  for  future  tragedy  for 
many  people.  We  do  not  have  the 
ritualized  mourning  so  common  to 
many  other  social  groups.  In  fact, 
we  have  ritualized  an  avoidance 
of  mourning  by  our  funeral  processes 
and  have  made  a  travesty  of  the  final 
phase  of  life. 

Grieving  people  frequently  go 
through  phases  closely  related  to 
those  described  by  Dr.  Kubler-Ross 
as  normal  for  a  dying  patient.  The 
first  response  to  the  knowledge  that 
a  loved  one  has  died  is  momentary 
shock  followed  by  denial.  We  react 
"as  if"  it  were  not  so — "an  error  has 
been  made"— it  simply  could  not  be 
true. 

Denial  usually  is  self-limited  and 
under  normal  circumstances  the  death 
is  rapidly  accepted  on  an  intellectual 
level.  Failure  to  accept,  or  partially 
accept,  it  on  an  emotional  level 
means  that  the  following  normal 
phases  may  not  occur. 

Anger  may  follow  the  denial  phase: 
"Why  did  it  have  to  happen?" 
"He  was  so  young!"  "It  isn't  fair!" 
The  response  to  an  immediate  and 
expected  hurt  is  to  fight  back,  but 
who  or  what  is  the  enemy?  The 
reaction  of  anger  may  mask  deeper 
feelings  of  guilt.  Few  of  us  would  be 
unable  to  think  of  slights,  neglects, 
forgotten  dates,  moments  of 
irritability,  or  other  real  or  phantasied 
wrongs  perpetuated  against  the  dead 
one.  Unimportant  when  happening, 
they  now  become  magnified  crimes. 

The  true  mourning  process 
resembles  depression  in  many  of  its 


symptoms.  There  is  a  feeling  of  deep 
love,  a  generalized  lowering  of  mood, 
preoccupation  with  thoughts  of  the 
deceased,  sleep  disturbances,  lack  of 
interest  in  the  surroundings,  no  sense 
of  anticipation  of  the  future,  and 
frequently  physical  symptoms  of 
appetite  and  weight  loss  and 
muscular  weakness.  This  process 
normally  lasts  three  to  six  weeks 
with  a  gradual  lessening  of  the 
discomfort. 

Acceptance  of  reality  comes  when 
the  emotional  bonds  begin  to  loosen 
and  allow  the  mourning  person  to 
re-invest  his  interests  in  the  living 
world.  Sadness  and  a  sense  of  loss 
may  remain  for  months,  or  even 
forever,  when  something  brings  to 
mind  the  lost  loved  one.  But  the 
acutely  painful  process  of  true  grief 
will  no  longer  prevail. 

If  we  would  live  full  lives,  we 
must  learn  to  accept  death.  Voltaire 
said,  "Tell  me  how  you  die,  and  I 
will  tell  you  how  you  lived."  There  is 
much  truth  in  that  seemingly 
enigmatic  statement.  The 
complicated  attempts  to  deny  death 
consume  major  amounts  of 
emotional  energy  which  could  be 
spent  in  upgrading  the  quality  of 
life.  Death  cannot  be  made  pleasant, 
and  acute  grief  always  will  be  an 
extremely  painful  experience.  It 
would  be  good  if  there  were  an 
effective  way  to  avoid  that 
experience,  but  at  this  moment  in 
history  there  is  none:  it  must  be 
accepted. 

JAMES  L,  MATHIS,  M.D., 
professor,  and  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry,  is  widely 
published  in  such  respected 
periodicals  as  the  Amerkaii  /oaniii/ 
of  Psyi/;/n/n/  and  SotdJieni  Medical 
joiiniiil. 

Prior  to  joining  the  university's 
faculty  in  1970,  Dr.  Mathis  worked  at 
Rutgers  Medical  School  and  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  Medical 
Center. 

The  native  Tennessean  received  his 
education  at  The  Citadel,  University 
of  Missouri,  and  St.  Louis  University 
School  of  Medicine.  A  member  of 
numerous  professional  organizations, 
Dr.  Mathis  is  a  Fellow  in  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association. 
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The  Reverend  Gin\;cr  jarman,  reiideni  in  patieiii 
iounieliux,  i'lsi/s  wilh  n  tuning  MCV  Hospital 
palienl.  The  progniin  win  certified  in  195S  and 
ih  II  part  of  the  School  of  Alhed  Health  Profes- 
sions. 


Specialized 
ministry 

for  hospital 

patients 


lAfe  do  a  lot  of  crying  around 
here,"  admits  A.  Patrick  L.  Prest, 
]r.,while  explaining  just  what  his 
patient  counseling  program  is  about. 
"So  often  we  appear  callous  and 
impersonal;  that's  just  a  defense,  a 
release  mechanism  from  the  pressure" 
— pressure  from  lending  a  responsive 
ear  to  the  mother  having  lost  her 
only  son  from  a  drug  overdose,  to 
the  24-year-old  housewife  just  told 
she  has  arithroleukemia,  to  the  driver 
of  a  wrecked  car  in  which  his  fiancee 
has  become  paralized  for  life. 

"We  have  never  had  a  student  have 
a  psychological  breakdown  from  the 
pressure,"  the  chairman  of  the 
university's  program  in  patient 
counseling  mentions  in  referring  to 
"those  marvelously  deeply 
committed  human  beings"  (the 
student  trainees  who  have  come  from 


throughout  this  coimtry  as  well  as 
England,  Canada,  Puerto  Rico,  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  and  Germany  to 
enroll  in  this  certificate-awarding, 
accredited  program  in  the  School  of 
Allied  Health  Professions). 

Death,  "the  last  taboo  of  society" 
has  now  become  a  "popular  topic," 
the  Rev.  Prest  reports.  He  and  fellow 
hospital  chaplains  assume  the 
responsibility  "to  coordinate  family 
grief  reaction."  In  so  doing  they  work 
closely  with  the  physician. 

"Grieving  takes  all  kinds  of  forms; 
it  can't  be  predicted,"  he  explains. 
"You  never  know  what  will  happen." 
One  mother,  when  told  her  new  born 
baby  had  suffocated  in  the  crib, 
looked  out  the  window,  let  out  an 
erie  wail,  quietly  said  the  child's 
name,  repeated  the  wail  and  the 
name.  "This  was  her  way  of  grieving," 
he  indicated  while  stressing  the 


importance  of  "expressing  those 
feelings  in  whatever  way  is  possible 
for  the  individual  to  free  himself 
to  return  to  life  again  ...  to  re- 
discover the  joy  of  living." 

If  grief  is  not  expressed  openly, 
both  physical  and  emotional 
problems  often  result.  "The  person 
can  easily  become  an  emotional 
and  physical  cripple." 

Mortality  tables  reveal  that 
oftentimes  a  marriage  partner  will 
die  within  months  after  the  loss  of  the 
spouse.  "They  are  unwilling  to 
adjust  to  a  new  life  without  this  one 
they  love,"  Prest  notes.  "The  will  to 
live  is  gone — their  last  free  choice 
as  a  human  being." 

In  this  program  which  had 
accommodated  approximately  30 
counselor-trainees  each  year  since 
1958,  much  of  the  teaching  results 
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from  the  patient/counselor 
relationship.  In  each  such  relationship 
there  is  always  something  unique. 
"As  a  follow-up,  a  verbatim 
recounting  of  each  conversation  is 
documented  by  the  trainee.  An 
appraisal  is  given  on  his  handling  of 
the  situation  by  fellow  students  and 
faculty.  In  this  program  with  a 
faculty 'student  ratio  of  1:5,  this  is 
possible. 

The  atypical  is  typical  and 
generalities  defy  composition  in 
describing  the  day  of  a  hospital 
counselor.  Visits  with  preoperative 
patients  or  mothers  of  premature 
babies,  conferring  with  vengeful 
gunshot  victims,  or  baptising  the 
elderly,  all  could  be  ingredients  of 
a  day  which  for  the  student  counselor 
might  permit  only  two  hours  sleep. 
With  one  counselor  to  approximately 
70  MCV  F4ospital  patients,  the 
involvement  is  continuous  and  the 
pace  hectic.  But  here  the  students 
"pick  up  their  skills."  All  emergency 
cases  are  covered  and  under  these 
circumstances,  "the  defenses  of 
society  are  down,"  Prest  states,  "and 
the  person  wants  to  share.  We  hope 
we  never  lose  our  sensitivities."  iJ5t 


Cominunicaling  concern  to  physically  or  emolion- 
ally  troubled  persoiif  is  the  role  of  the  patient 
counaclor. 


Dr.  Charles  R.  VMoocirajj.   assistiint  professor  in  patient  connseling,  confers  with  the  Reverend  Mark  Cooper,  resident. 
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Art  for  folks 

"they  take 
to  it" 


Kuh  Eiilni:;  IViikrmcloii.  I '^73 


lU)t<a£»Mbibh«M^««  <~.^^ 


How  the  watermelon  came  to  be: 

,\J//('.'.  6.  Ciiijifiili'i  III  /''rO  i'('iTi;/ii/\ 
(I  S'liwiiiill  lutd  a  flhv't  log  hiiiig  nroiind  iii 
liii  wini.  One  dini  icitli  iiii  iM'  he  iiil  at 
both  ouif  until  round,  ii>ang  a  pliinc  and 
ivfp  for  iinoothing  it.  Thoi  with  li  hni^h  and 
paint  he  painted  a  perfect  watermelon — 
with  ti  hraee  and  hit  lie  bored  a  hole  in  the 
end  and  xl'ied  a  eroohet  grape  vine  in  to 
be  the  >tein.  Thif  watcrineloii  inoanted  on 


a  two  wheel  truck  lie  itfed  at  hi?  ice  Iwnse 
to  ndverlife  what  he  was  selling.  He  was 
not  satisfied  until  he  made  a  large  slice  of 
watermelon  to  go  with  the  whole  one. 
Red — black — lohitc  and  green  paint  looked 
like  a  perfect  slice  of  watermelon.  It  drawed 
lots  of  attention  and  increased  the  sale  of 
Ins  real  melons. 

That's  lioio  the  watermelon  and  slice 
iiimc  to  be — 

Miles  B.  Carpenter 
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The  letterhead  reads  "M.  B. 
Carpenter,  Dealer  in  Ice,  Antiques, 
Bottles,  Wood  Carving."  It's  those 
wood  carvings  from  the  dealer  in 
ice,  antiques,  and  bottles  that 
constituted  Miles  Carpenter's  first 
one-man  show  which  was  exhibited 
in  VCU's  Anderson  Gallery. 

"If  I  can  make  something  look 
funny  and  ugly,  I'm  delighted.  I  just 
love  to  watch  people  look  at  my 
stuff  and  see  the  pleasure  they  get 
from  it.  The  funny  looking  things— 
they  take  to  it  better,"  explained  the 
octogenarian,  retired  lumber  man 
from  Waverly,  Virginia. 

This  youthful  gentleman  of 
Southside  Virginia  "who  has  been 
working  around  wood  all  my  life" 
attributes  his  knack  for  taking  a 
strange  shaped  root  or  limb  and 
turning  it  into  a  "Bull  Dog"  or  "Two 
Headed  Monster"  to  his  lumber 
career.  Yet,  it  took  Miles  Carpenter 
some  50  years  of  living  before  he 
took  knife  in  "then-steadier"  hands 
and  came  up  with  something  as 
detailed  and  polished  as  "Girl  and 
Dog."  Now  his  works  yield  pleasure 
across  the  nation,  from  New  York  to 
Michigan  to  California.  In  addition, 
his  carvings  have  been  shown  at 
the  American  Museum  of  Folk  Art 
in  New  York,  the  Abby  Aldrich 
Rockefeller  Folk  Art  Collection  in 
Williamsburg,  and  the  American 
Museum  of  Folk  Art  Company  in 
Richmond. 

The  1889  native  of  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania,  is  one  of  ten 
children  of  a  farmer/cigar  maker. 
Living  in  Waverly  since  1901,  Mr. 
Carpenter  began  his  lumber  business 
there  in  1912  soon  followed  by  his 
sideline  of  ice  manufacturer  in  1915. 
He  also  ran  the  Waverly  Air  Dome, 
the  local  movie  theatre.  In  1957,  he 
retired  from  the  lumber  business 
"before  I  got  hurt  because  of  my 
advancing  years"  but  kept  his  ice 
business  going.  So  when  an  ice 
customer  stops  along  the  highway  to 
Waverly,  he  may  well  find  himself 
inside  Mr.  Carpenter's  house  visiting 
a  "Large  Monkey"  or  looking  at  a 
red-ripe  slice  of  wooden  watermelon. 

"He's  a  very  unique  man;  quite 
prolific,"  states  Bruce  Koplin,  gallery 
director,  looking  over  the  50  pieces 


.  hid  B.  Liirpenten  llw  fiinm  mul  i«A/ 
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Two  Headed  Momter,  ]9e: 
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on  exhibit.  "His  work  is  a  very 
personal  statement  and  has  a  close 
involvement  with  nature." 

In  recognition  of  his  showing  in 
the  Anderson,  Mr.  Carpenter  created 
"Black  Bird  Pie,"  something  he  had  in 
mind  for  about  two  years.  At  about 
three  hours  each  day,  it  took  two 
weeks  from  concept  to  exhibit — 
"no  blueprint  or  anything,  just  the 
idea.  1  just  love  to  do  that  kind  of 
stuff. 

"I  am  busy  making  different  things. 
Just  finishing  a  lizard-like  thing, 
three  feet  long  with  an  ugly  head  . . . 
It's  weird  looking." 

Why  the  change  from  his  carvings 
in  the  40's  to  the  ugly-headed  frogs 
and  monsters  of  the  late  60's  and 
early  70's?  "Well,  1  don't  really  know. 
In  them  days,  for  instance,  the  hair 
styles  ("Girl  and  Dog")  were 
different;  I  could  never  carve  hair 
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Black  Bmi  Pic.  1974 


Monkey  (Large), 
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Fi'iciidht  /iiii's  iiwiiit  iioiii-  vhit  lo  WiiL'tT/v,  l/irx»»(i,  and  Mila  B.  Carpcntci'i  Ilc  HoiC:.e. 


that  was  long  and  straight." 

From  the  man  who  has  his  famous 
"Watermelon"  in  the  permanent 
collection  at  the  Abby  Aldrich 
Rockefeller  Museum  comes  a  respect 
for  an  art  form  unlike  his  own  in 
almost  every  way.  "It's  amazing  to 
see  the  things  students  have  made 
up,"  referring  to  the  student 
exhibition  sharing  the  gallery  with 
his  wooden  friends.  "It's  just 
wonderful  that  students  go  into 
something  like  that." 

Somewhat  amazed  at  the  reception 
his  painted  carvings  warrant 
throughout  the  country  and  that 
"40  or  50  years  ago  you  didn't  see 
this  type  of  folk  art  going  on,"  Miles 
B.  Carpenter  thinks  "it  would  be  nice 
for  younger  people  to  take  up  folk 
art" — and  presumably  specialize  in 
the  art  of  the  "funny  and  ugly;  they 
take  to  it  better."  «b» 


Gill diul Do^.  l^Ul 
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Doctor  of 

the  future  as 

seen  by  the  past 

University 

College  of 

Medicine 
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Built  in  1811,  the  Virginm  HofpHal  (left)  i?iuf  tlic  Bnice-Lancaster  Home  (right)  were  the  two 
University  College  of  Mediiine  buildings  when  it  opened  in  1893.  The  Bruce-Lancaster  House  was 
the  former  home  of  Alexander  Stephois,  pice-presidc}it  of  the  Confederate  States. 


"  During  the  period  when  our 
standard  was  lower,  we  had  many 
college  men  amongst  our  students 
and  now  that  the  minimum  standard 
is  to  be  the  equivalent  of  a  high 
school  diploma,  we  expect  that  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  our 
students  will  have  had  college 
training." 

Date;  January  1006.  Subject: 
entering  medical  students.  School; 
the  University  College  of 
Medicine — "  the  only  medical  school 
in  Virginia  which  is  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges."  In  an  announcement  on 
the  opening  page  of  the  Bulktm.  the 
position  ("an  advanced  one")  taken 
by  this  school  indicated  a  reduced 
number  of  first-year  students  were 
admitted  "for  the  protection  of  the 
students  who  receive  our  diploma." 
As  one  of  three  medical  schools 
"in  the  II  Southern  States"  holding 
membership  in  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges,  the 
University  College  of  Medicine 
established  that  the  student  "must 
possess  certain  qualifications  before 
he  can  matriculate  and  must 
satisfactorily  pursue  a  certain  course 
of  study  before  he  can  graduate." 

Of  the  specified  entry 
requirements,  the  candidate  was 
required  to  meet  one  of  six 
educational  criteria  ranging  from  a 
bachelor's  degree  to  a  certificate 
from  regularly  constituted  authorities 
of  any  state  licensed  to  pass  on  the 
qualifications  of  students  to  study 
medicine.  For  students  not  reflecting 
either  college  or  high  school 
graduation,  an  entrance  examination 
was  required  as  "put  up  by  or  under 
the  authority  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  of  the  City  of 
Richmond." 

In  two  other  categories,  no 
alternatives  were  permissible.  The 
applicant  was  required  to  present 
evidence  that  he  was  at  least  1 7 
years  of  age  and  offered  a  signed 
certificate  of  good  moral  character. 

In  a  2o-page  dissertation  within 
the  Bulletin,  the  medical  student-to-be 
found  a  stand  authored  by  William  R. 
Miller,  proctor,  entitled  "The 
Non-Professional  Side  of  the  Doctor's 
Education."  In  discussing  the  demand 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Proctor 
Miller  observed,  "The  doctor  of  the 
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future  must  be  a  better  educated  man 
than  the  doctor  of  the  past  and  of 
the  present,"  for  the  doctor  "as  a 
member  of  one  of  the  learned 
professions"  should  be  represented  in 
the  improved  education  "of  the  rank 
and  file." 

In  much  detail  the  author  set  forth 
the  need  for  uniformity  throughout 
the  country  for  entering  the  practice 
of  medicine.  For  the  student  he  cites 
the  dilemma  of  being  educated  in 
those  states  where  he  plans  to 
practice  and  possibly  not  meeting  the 
requirements  for  practicing  in  another 
state.  Although  Dr.  Miller  did  not 
believe  the  country  ready  for 
Congressional  action  at  the  time  of 
his  writing,  he  indicated  that  "the 
eyes  of  all  are,  therefore,  turned 
towards  the  American  Medical 
Association  as  the  trusted  and 
powerful  medium  through  the 
influence  of  which  it  is  hoped 
recognized  uniformity  may  at  least 
be  brought  about." 

The  preparation  for  medical  school 
was  considered  basic  as  communities 
were  urged  to  establish  high  schools 
or  to  strengthen  those  they  had  "for 
better  opportunities  are  urgently 
needed  at  this  moment  for  our  boys 
and  girls  to  fit  themselves  for  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of 
twentieth  century  life." 

Now  well  into  that  twentieth 
century,  not  only  have  the  standards 
to  practice  in  the  medical  profession 
been  clearly  defined  throughout  the 
country  but  even  the  admissions 
procedure  is  standardized  to  some 
extent.  The  MCV/VCU  School  of 
Medicine  participates  in  the 
American  Medical  College 
Application  Service  ( AMCAS),  a 
service  used  by  83  of  the  country's 
114  medical  schools,  according  to 
Miles  E.  Hench,  associate  dean. 

The  student  applicant  takes  the 
Medical  College  Admissions  Test 
(sponsored  by  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges,  the  same 
organization  to  which  the  University 
College  of  Medicine  proudly 
proclaimed  membership)  as  part  of 
his  credentials.  College  transcripts 
than  accompany  the  application  to 
the  candidate's  recommended 
schools.  It  is  at  this  level  of  the 


Now  k}iow}i  iji  the  MCV  South  Hoipitui  Ihc  Memorial  Hoipilal  iva^  acquired  when  the  Unwenit}/ 
C('//fXi'  of  Medieme  waf  LO)i<olidated  with  the  Medical  Colte^^e  of  Vir\:inui  in  19U. 


application  process  that  over  3,400 
students  vied  for  entry  into  VCU's 
1974  first-year  medical  class  to  be 
composed  of  168  highly  selected 
students.  Dr.  Hench  and  the 
admissions  committee  screen  through 
supplemental  application  forms  and 
call  over  500  candidates  in  for 
personal  interviews.  As  a  result  of 
this  thorough  and  tedious  procedure, 
an  attrition  rate  of  3  percent  is 
maintained,  he  reports. 

Dr.  Hench  speculates  that  a 
"sophisticated  growth  in  society"  has 
influenced  the  advancement  of 
medical  education  significantly.  No 
longer  are  certificates  "from  reputable 
instructors"  sufficient  credentials 
for  medical  schocil  entry.  Yet,  Dr. 
Hench  feels  the  short-lived 
University  College  of  Medicine  and 
its  chief  competitor  and  neighbor, 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia, 
"exhibited  patterns  of  medical 


education  advanced  for  their  time." 
Both  schools  surpassed  the  lecture 
method  of  medical  education  by 
closely  involving  hospital  training, 
he  stated. 

In  1*313,  the  institution  founded 
by  Dr.  Hunter  Holmes  McGuire 
merged  with  MCV,  and  the 
Memorial  Hospital  was  acquired.  As 
a  result  the  University  College  of 
Medicine  and  its  three  "separate, 
distinct,  and  co-equal"  departments 
(medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy), 
ended  its  20  years  of  service  as  a 
separate  entity  and  became  part  of 
one  of  the  nation's  leading  health 
science  centers.  _ 
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Five 

winter  sports 

Five  winning 
seasons 


By  Jimm  Bisset 
Sports  Information  Director 

Under  the  leadership  of  Athletic 
Director  (and  Head  Basketball  Coach) 
Chuck  Noe,  VCU's  athletic  program 
continues  to  prosper,  as  each  of  the 
five  winter  sports  teams  enjoyed  a 
winning  season. 

Noe's  basketball  Rams  had  their 
consecutive  winning  year,  posting  a 
17-7  worksheet.  The  men's  and 
women's  swimming  teams, 
meanwhile,  were  again  successful  as 
the  ladies  finished  with  a  perfect  12-0 
ledger  and  the  men  owned  a  10-3 
mark.  And  finally,  the  women's 
basketball  team  concluded  play 
with  a  12-6  record,  while  the 
wrestling  squad  was  one  victory 
behind  at  11-9.  Together,  the  winning 
season  teams  had  a  62-25  record. 

"All  of  our  coaches  and  teams  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  task  of 
bringing  our  program  to  a  respected 


position  throughout  the  nation," 
says  Noe,  "and  1  feel  the  success 
of  our  winter  teams  reflects  the 
strides  our  program  is  making." 

The  varsity  basketball  team  not 
only  totaled  the  most  wins  ever  for  a 
VCU  team,  but  it  also  finished  with  a 
12-game  winning  streak  and  earned 
consideration  for  an  N.l.T.  invitation. 
Included  among  the  Rams'  victories 
were  triumphs  over  Moreheaci 
State  (co-champion  of  the  Ohio 
Valley),  Texas  A&M,  Centenary 
(which  was  undefeated  and  nationally 
ranked  at  the  time  the  teams  met), 
and  Detroit.  Furthermore,  a  few  more 
points  at  the  right  moments  and  VCU 
could  have  defeated  Austin  Peay  and 
Cincinnati,  two  teams  which 
participated  in  post-season 
tournaments. 

"1  think  this  was  certainly  the 
greatest  basketball  season  in  the 
history  of  the  university,"  said 


assistant  coach  Mike  PoUio.  "We 
gained  some  national  recognition 
because  of  our  statistical  leaders, 
and  later  we  were  seriously 
considered  by  the  N.l.T.  But  I  believe 
this  was  just  a  step — although  a  giant 
one  at  that — in  our  bid  to  gain 
national  prominence." 

Two  of  the  five  seniors  on  the 
club  who  were  responsible  for  the 
Rams'  prowess  were  Jesse  Dark  and 
Bernard  Harris.  Dark,  a  hometown 
product  who  was  named  All-America 
Honorable  Mention  by  the 
Associated  Press,  led  VCU  in  six 
offensive  categories,  including  points 
(555)  and  scoring  average  (23.1). 
Harris,  from  Roanoke,  was  the 
top  rebounder  (270),  leading  free 
throw  shooter  (.837  percentage), 
and  ranked  second  in  scoring  (461 
points).  Dark  and  Harris,  both  of 
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Chuck  Noe,   head  baskethall  cpuch.   i^  flanked  by  VCU  Rnin^  wlio  polled  a  17'-7  ^ciiion. 


In  the  Liil  ^^iime  of  the  ^eiiion,  I'CL/ ■■ /f>-i  D,iiL  lletH  iui^^c>  ott  Ic  Benuud  Harn^.  Both  senwn  were  mimed  to  the  Associated  Pre>f'>  All-State  first  team. 
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VCU   President   WunTii    W.    Brandt  coiifiralidales 
Bernard  Hiims  on   hii    1,000th   Lumr  point. 


whom  are  top  pro  prospects,  were 
also  named  to  the  AP's  All-State 
first  team. 

While  the  men  bowed  out  by 
winning  12  in  a  row,  the  women's 
basketball  team  had,  although  it  was 
somewhat  shorter,  a  streak  of  its  own. 
In  the  state  tournament  at 
Williamsburg,  Coach  Charlotte 
Birindelli's  team  won  three  straight 
games  to  capture  consolation  honors 
and  a  trophy. 

After  dropping  the  opening  game, 
the  Ramettes  rallied  to  defeat  Hollins 
College,  Eastern  Mennonite,  and 
finally  the  University  of  Virginia. 

"I  believe  we  had  a  very  good 
season,"  stated  Coach  Birindelli, 
"and  I  was  proud  of  the  way  the  girls 
came  back  in  the  state  tournament." 

Among  the  Ramettes  wins  were 
victories  over  state  schools  William 
and  Mary,  Virginia  (twice).  Old 
Dominion,  and  Mary  Washington. 

In  swimming.  Coach  Ron 
Tsuchiya's  men's  team  continued  to 
become  a  force  to  reckon  with  in 
state  circles.  This  year,  behind  two 
sophomores  and  a  freshman,  the 
Aqua  Rams  (with  372'/2  points) 
grabbed  the  second  spot  in  the  state 
meet  at  Norfolk. 

Nine  records  were  set  at  the  meet, 
and  seven  of  them  were  established 
by  VCU's  trio  of  captain  Charlie 
Kouns,  freshman  Lance  Terpenny, 


and  sophomore  Winn  Hunter.  Kouns 
set  marks  in  the  100  and  200-yard 
backstrokes: .Terpenny,  in  the  100  and 
200  yard  butterflies;  and  Hunter,  in 
the  100  and  200  breaststrokes. 

Tsuchiya,  who  was  named  coach- 
of-the-year  in  Virginia,  was  very 
pleased  with  the  performance.  "The 
kids  did  a  fantastic  job  at  the  state 
competition.  They  all  performed 
superbly.  I  think  our  showing  helped 
to  make  up  for  the  close  losses  we 
have  had  this  year,"  commented 
Tsuchiya. 

Following  the  state  meet,  Kouns, 
Terpenny,  Hunter,  and  frosh  Mark 
Wood  represented  VCU  in  the 
Independent  National  Championship 
at  Tampa,  Florida.  This  marked  the 
first  time  the  Aqua  Rams  had 
competed  in  a  meet  of  this  nature. 

If  the  men  had  a  good  season,  the 
women  had  an  even  better  one.  In 
addition  to  compiling  an  undefeated 
record  and  pushing  their  unbeaten 
string  to  i7  matches  (in  three  years), 
four  girls  earned  All-American 
honors  at  the  National  Swimming  and 
Diving  Championships  at  University 
Park,  Pennsylvania. 

Camille  Wright,  Leslie  Jones,  Pat 
Winter,  and  Adrian  Jones  were 
named  Ail-Americans  as  they  led 
VCU  to  a  ninth  place  finish  from 
among  94  teams.  Particularly 
outstanding  was  Wright,  a  freshman 
from  New  Albany,  Indiana,  who  set 
two  national  records  in  the  50  and 


100-yard  butterflies. 

Overall,  Tsuchiya  has  been  pleased 
with  the  progress  of  the  swimming 
program.  "I  feel  both  our  men's 
and  women's  programs  are  growing 
and  improving,"  he  said.  "And  if  we 
have  another  strong  freshmen  crop 
next  year,  it  will  definitely  enhance 
our  chances  of  having  an  even 
stronger  program." 

At  one  point  in  mid-January,  it 
appeared  Coach  Ernie  Venturino's 
wrestling  team  was  in  for  a  long 
season.  VCU's  matmen  were  saddled 
with  a  5-8  record  and  a  two-match 
losing  skein. 

But  the  Rams  refused  to  fold — 
"the  kids  worked  even  harder  when 
things  were  tough,"  noted  Venturino 
— and  as  a  result,  VCU  won  eight  of 
its  next  nine  matches,  including  the 
final  four. 

Ifenturino  cited  the  three  wins  over 
city  rival,  the  University  of 
Richmond,  and  the  Washington  and 
Lee  victory  as  the  highpoints  of  the 
season.  (VCU  had  not  defeated 
Washington  and  Lee  in  four  years.) 

Thus,  the  winter  sports  team 
compiled  an  impressive  record.  And 
with  the  ending  of  their  seasons, 
baseball  and  golf  now  dominate  the 
scene.  Coach  Ed  Allen's  baseball  team 
is  in  the  process  of  playing  29  games 
in  32  days,  while  Bob  Green's 
linksmen  also  have  a  busy  agenda 
with  an  1 1  match  schedule.       iS 
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DID  YOU  KNOW 


McMahon  tells  hospital  administrators 
supportative  specialists  needed 


"It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  most 
effective  administrator  or  manager  is  the 
generalist  surrounded  by  specialists.  The 
problem  is  that  there  are  too  few 
specialists,"  John  Alexander  McMahon 
told  an  assembly  of  hospital  ad- 
ministrators attending  the  American 
Hospital  Association  Congress  in  Chi- 
cago. 

"The  key  word  is  'superintend',  the 
whole  business  of  delegation  of  respon- 
sibility," the  AHA  president  stated.  The 
hospital  administrator  is  freed  from  time 
consuming  chores  in  order  to  "devote  a 
good  portion  of  his  time  to  long  range 
planning  concerns"  and  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  policy  making  process  of 
the  hospital,  he  suggested.  Accordingly, 
the  role  of  the  administrator  has  shifted 
with  support  personnel  becoming  more 
essential  each  year, 

"Educational  programs,  until  only  the 
most  recent  years,  were  training  future 
chief  executives  and  ignoring  support 
personnel,"  the  second  Cardwell  Lecturer 
stated.  With  the  hospital  now  "a  very 
complex  institution  subject  to  a  number 
of  external  pressures  brought  to  bear  by 
an  increasing  number  of  external  forces," 
McMahon  suggested  that  the  job  of  the 
specialist  is  to  offer  his  expertise  as  a  tool 
for  the  administrator  to  use  in  adapting  to 
the  varying  pressures. 

The  most  obvious  and  potentially  the 
most  significant  of  all  these  pressures,  ac- 
cording to  McMahon,  is  government 
regulation.  Because  of  "the  prospect  of 
future  and  the  reality  of  present  con- 
trols," the  AHA  president  sees  an  in- 
creased need  for  specialists  in  an  in- 
creased number  of  areas.  Because  of  this 
governmental  involvement,  the  hospital 
administrator  can  no  longer  "begin  to  do 
his  job  without  the  assistance  of  financial 
experts."  These  specialists  will  permit  him 
to  devote  time  to  other  matters,  whereas 


]ohu  Alexander  MiMn/ioii 

Pre^ideiil.  Amencan  Hospital  Anotinlioii 

I '^74  Cardwell  Lecturer 

in  previous  years  he  would  often  have 
done  the  research  necessary  to  make  the 
financial  decisions.  Likewise,  McMahon 
pointed  out,  the  development  officer  is 
becoming  increasingly  important  in  the 
hospital  to  secure  philanthropic  funding 
to  compensate  for  what  he  speculates  will 
be  an  abbreviated  flow  of  capital  funds 
from  what  hospitals  have  had  in  the  past. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  the  hospital  ad- 
ministrators were  told  they  would  need 
to  look  more  closely  at  cost  containment 
programs  within  their  institutions,  hence 
the  need  for  management  engineers  to 
refine  existing  programs  and  develop 
new  ones  without  sacrificing  quality  and 
efficiency.  This  would  lead  to  "the  whole 
business  of  quality  assurance 
programs"  —  requiring  specialists  in 
program  administration,  data  processing, 
and  salaried  physicians  to  become  in- 
volved in  utilization  review. 

Finally,  in  respect  to  government 
regulations  and  the  hospitals,  McMahon 
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suggested  still  another  special- 
ist— specialists  in  hospital/government 
regulations — to  handle  "the  seemingly 
endless  flow  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
regulations"  as  well  as  controls  related  to 
a  universal  health  insurance  program. 

Other  than  government  controls,  he 
cited  the  demands  generated  from  the 
consumer  movement  and  a  correspond- 
ing need  for  public  relations  specialists. 
"A  good  public  image  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  things  a  hospital  can  have  and  to 
lose  it  by  assigning  public  relations  a  low 
priority  can  be  disastrous,"  he  said. 

Professional  planners  can,  McMahon 
suggested,  relieve  some  of  the  pressure 
from  forces  within  the  hospital  industry 
itself  as  he  urged  the  administrators  to 
underscore  the  need  for  specialists  and 
for  more  educational  programs  respond- 
ing to  this  need. 

As  the  job  market  precludes  all 
hospital  administrators  from  assuming 
top  executive  positions,  McMahon 
speculated  that  many  graduates  "will  best 
serve  their  institutions  and  themselves  as 
specialized  support  personnel."  He  ex- 
pressed an  expectation  for  more  joint 
programs  in  hospital  administration,  law, 
and  finance.  Other  joint  efforts  recom- 
mended were  those  between  hospitals, 
associations  of  hospital  personnel,  and 
professional  organizations — such  as  the 
AHA  and  the  American  Medical 
Association,  which  have  recently  in- 
creased their  communication.  He  stressed 
a  renewed  emphasis  in  the  hospital  ad- 
ministration courses  working  together 
and  in  laying  the  groundwork  for  "the 
best  balance  between  specialized  and 
general  administrative  skills." 

McMahon  was  appointed  president  of 
AHA  m  1972.  A  graduate  of  Duke 
University  and  Harvard  University  Law 
School,  he  is  the  first  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  AHA  to  hold  the  title  of 
president.   He  came   to  AHA   from   the 


presidency  of  North  Carolina  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield,  Inc.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  Duke  University  board  of  trustees 
and  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Health  In- 
dustry Advisory  Committee  to  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  and  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Program. 

Named  for  Charles  P.  Cardwell,  Ir.,  co- 
founder  of  the  School  of  Hospital  Ad- 
ministration at  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia  in  1949,  the  annual  lecture  is 
sponsored  by  the  Hospital  and  Health 
Administration  Alumni  Association. 


REGISTER  NOW  FOR  SUMMER 

Families  who  are  planning  summer 
vacations  and  students  who  are  anxious 
to  earn  credits  toward  a  degree  will  be  in- 
terested in  VCU's  summer  program, 
suggests  |ohn  A.  Mapp.  director  of  sum- 
mer sessions. 

A  wide  variety  (800  sections)  are 
available  with  the  option  of  earning  as 
many  as  15  credits  under  the  one-credit- 
per-week-of -attendance  requirement. 

Among  new  offerings  are  "Physical  Fit- 
ness for  Women,"  "Parent-Child 
Relationships,"  and  "Reality  and  Revival 
in  Virginia  Architecture"  (which  will  in- 
clude field  trips  to  historic  and  other 
buildings  of  interest  in  Richmond). 

Catalogues  and  information  on 
registration  are  available  in  the  summer 
sessions  office,  770-6731. 

In  addition  to  the  art  and  foreign 
language  workshops  for  children  held 
during  the  summer,  the  VCU  Center  for 
Continuing  Education  has  added  a  new 
workshop  on  writing  poetry  for  young 
people.  For  information  on  these  non- 
credit  courses,  call  770-3746. 


FACULTY  RETIREMENTS 

Six  faculty  members  from  the 
Academic  Campus  will  retire  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  academic  year,  according  to 
Provost  Francis ).  Brooke.  They  include: 

School  of  the  Arts. 

MILTON  CHERRY,  professor  of 
music 

School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

JOHN  A.  BLAKE,  associate  professor 
of  psychology 

E.  N.  LOCKARD,  associate  professor 
of  English 

A.  A.  ROGERS,  professor  of  history 

School  of  Business 

DONALD  H.  BOWLES,  associate 
professor  of  marketing 

School  of  Social  Work 

GEORGE  T.  KALIF,  professor  of 
social  work 

There  are  no  retirements  from  the  full- 
time  faculty  on  the  MCV  Campus,  ac- 
cording to  the  office  of  Dr.  Lauren  A. 
Woods,  vice-president  for  health  scien- 
ces. 

TRANSPLANTATION  SYMPOSIUM 
IN  MEMORY  OF  DAVID  M.  HUME 

Twenty-two  of  the  world's  leading 
human  organ  transplant  surgeons  and 
researchers  recently  met  on  the  MCV 
Campus  for  the  David  M.  Hume 
Memorial  Transplantation  Symposium. 
Speakers  presented  their  work  in  major 
areas  of  transplantation  with  an  historical 
overview  included  in  some  of  the  presen- 
tations. 

Dr.  Hume  was  an  internationally 
respected  pioneer  transplant  surgeon 
who  lived  in  Richmond  during  most  of 
his  medical  career  at  MCV.  He  died  May 
19,  1973,  when  the  airplane  he  was  pilot- 
ing crashed  near  Los  Angeles. 

Among  the  presentations  scheduled 
during  the  symposium  was  a  tribute  to 
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the  late  surgeon,  "David  M.  Hume:  His 
Life  and  Times." 

Dr.  Hume  came  to  MCV  in  1956  after 
12  years  at  Harvard  Medical  School, 
where  he  served  for  five  years  as  director 
of  the  Laboratory  for  Surgical  Research. 
Earlier  in  his  career  there,  he  had  been  an 
assistant  in  surgery,  a  Harvey  Gushing 
Fellow,  and  an  instructor  in  surgery. 

In  1957,  he  performed  a  renal  trans- 
plant between  twins.  Both  donor  and 
recipient  survive  to  the  present  and  the 
recipient  is  the  second  longest-surviving 
person  with  a  renal  transplant. 

The  present  transplant  donor  program 
was  instituted  at  MCV/VCU  in  1962,  and 
several  of  the  patients  who  received  kid- 
neys from  non-related  donors  are  the 
longest  transplant  survivors  in  various 
categories. 

Also  in  1962,  Dr.  Hume  was  co- 
recipient  of  the  Francis  Amory  Prize  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  for  developing  the  technique  of 
renal  homotransplanatation. 

A  native  of  Muskegon,  Michigan,  he 
received  his  B.S.  degree  from  Harvard 
University  in  1940  and  the  M.D.  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1943. 

Speaking  as  one  of  Dr.  Hume's  teachers 
and  colleagues  at  a  memorial  service,  Dr. 
Francis  D.  Moore  of  Harvard  said,  "Were 
he  here  today  to  listen  as  we  celebrate  his 
life  and  the  affection  that  all  of  us  feel  for 
him,  and  as  we  mourn  the  loss  of  his  early 
passing,  he  would  modestly  turn  us  aside 
with  a  joke.  But  in  his  heart  he  would 
rejoice  that  we  were  here  and  that  we  all 
understand  why  thousands  of  people  all 
over  the  world  owe  their  lives  to  what  his 
restless  genius,  dissatisfied  with  things  as 
they  were,  led  him  to  do  for  the  first 
time." 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATIONS 


NURSING  SECTION 

The  executive  board  has  held  two 
meetings  thus  far  this  year.  Activities 
have- mainly  centered  around  preparation 
of  the  bylaws  which  were  mailed  to  the 
membership  in  April. 

The  Scientific  Assembly  and  annual 
business  meeting  for  the  nursing  alumni 
will  be  held  in  Porter  Auditorium  at  9:00 
a.m.,  lune  1,  1974.  Porter  Auditorium  is 
located  on  the  sixth  floor  of  Sanger  Hall, 
1101  East  Marshall  Street.  Some  of  you 
know  Sanger  Hall  as  the  Medical 
Education  Building.  The  meeting  had  to 
be  moved  from  the  Nursing  Education 
Building  because  a  new  elevator  is  being 
installed.  Can  you  believe  it?  A  new 
elevator  in  old  Cabaniss  Hall!  I'm  sure 
we'll  all  have  a  grief  reaction  when  that 
antique  is  carried  away. 

The  topic  for  the  Scientific  Assembly 
will  be  "The  Master  Plan  for  Develop- 
ment of  the  Health  Sciences  Division  of 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University." 
Dean  Yingling  will  present  the  plans  for 
the  School  of  Nursing's  part  in  the  new 
Allied  Health  Building. 

The  bylaws  will  be  discussed  and  voted 
upon  at  the  annual  meeting.  Please  come 
prepared  for  discussion.  Bring  your  copy 
of  the  bylaws  because  the  cost  of 
reproducing  additional  copies  is 
prohibitive.  1  do  hope  that  you  will  view 
the  bylaws  objectively  and  realize  that 
anxiety  is  aroused  in  any  type  of  change. 
Betty  Ringley  and  her  committee  have 
worked  hard  to  maintain  the  best  of  two 
worlds  in  order  that  we  can  have  a  more 
effective  alumni  association  within  the 
School  of  Nursing. 

For  voting  purposes,  you  will  need 
your  card  which  states  you  are  a  voting 
member  of  the  general  alumni. 

Here  is  the  list  of  officers  and  com- 
mittee chairmen  that  1  promised  you  in 


the  last  issue  of  the  VCU  IVli{^aziiie:  An- 
na Mae  Fowler,  chairman;  Ellen  Manson, 
first  vice-chairman;  Patti  McCook, 
second  vice-chairman;  Dorothy  Patrick, 
recording  secretary;  Terri  Morris,  corre- 
sponding secretary:  Annette  Fitch,  trea- 
surer. 

Board  of  directors  include:  Sarah  Grif- 
fiths, Emily  Johnston,  Sally  Plunkett,  and 
Hilda  Taylor. 

Chairman  of  nominating  committee  is 
Freda  Horowitz  Conner  with  the 
following  people  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  standing  committees:  Ginny  Wessells, 
award:  Betty  Ringley,  bylaws;  Betsy 
Bampton,  finance;  Terri  Morris,  mem- 
bership: Patti  McCook,  program;  Angle 
Davis,  public  relations;  Martha  Cloe, 
student  activities;  Annette  Morris,  hos- 
pitality; Linda  Pearson,  lectureship. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for  lune 
Hudnali  Turnage.  June  is  the  new  director 
of  nursing  at  Retreat  for  the  Sick  Hospital 
here  in  Richmond. 

As  you  probably  know,  Cynia  Kat- 
sorelos  is  director  of  nursing  at  Richmond 
Memorial  Hospital,  also  in  Richmond. 

Katherine  Bobbitt  is  doing  an  out- 
standing job  as  assistant  dean  of  the  un- 
dergraduate program  here  in  the  School 
of  Nursing. 

These  people  are  certainly  making  con- 
tributions to  all  of  nursing.  I  have  men- 
tioned them  because  1  happen  to  know 
what  they  are  doing.  If  you  know  about 
activities  of  other  alumnae,  please  write 
me  to  let  me  know  and  also  keep  me  up 
to  date  on  what  you  are  doing. 

See  you  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Anna  Mae  Fowler 


VCU  (ACADEMIC  DIVISION) 

Seven  new  members  of  the 
association's  board  of  directors  were 
recently  elected  by  mail  ballot  to  mem- 
bers of  the  VCU  (Academic  Division) 
Alumni  Association  who  contributed  to 
the  VCU  Annual  Fund. 

Elected  for  three-year  terms  on  the 
board  were:  John  W.  Creasy  (advertising 
'42),  David  P.  Hurdle  (journalism  '50), 
Marshall  E.  Murdaugh  (drama  '63), 
George  E.  Stone  111  (health/physical 
education  '66),  Eleanor  M.  Talcott 
(medical  technology  '41),  George  R. 
Woltz  (commerical  art  '59),  and  Guy  E. 
Webb,  Jr.  (sociology  '59). 

At  the  March  30  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors,  officers  for  the  coming  year 
were  elected.  They  include:  Charles  B. 
McFee,  Jr.  (advertising  '65),  president: 
George  R.  Woltz  (commercial  art  '5'^), 
vice-president:  Susan  S.  Garter 
(psychology  '68).  secretary:  and  James  A. 
Keith  (distributive  education  '68), 
treasurer. 

The  Alumni  Award  was  presented  to 
Evette  L.  Thomas  at  the  Honors  and 
Awards  Convocation  on  April  6.  Selected 
on  the  basis  of  leadership,  scholarship, 
and  service  to  the  university  and  to  the 
community.  Miss  Thomas  easily  met  the 
criteria  for  the  award  established  several 
years  ago  by  the  association.  She  was  a 
December  graduate  in  sociology  and  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weller  R. 
Thomas  of  Hudgins,  Virginia.  David  P. 
Hurdle  made  the  presentation. 

As  we  consider  the  significance  of  the 
May  1974  commencement,  we  can 
readily  realize  the  impact  of  some  2,600 
graduates  both  to  VCU  and  to  the  entire 
Commonwealth.  When  consideration  is 
given  the  wide  variety  of  careers  reflec- 
ted in  this  number  of  new  alumni,  the  im- 
portance of  the  university  and  its 
graduates  is  even  more  outstanding. 


SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  alumni  board  voted  to  use  a  por- 
tion of  the  money  designated  byi  Dean 
Elaine  Rothenberg  for  continuing 
education  purposes  for  a  dinner-panel 
discussion  which  was  held  on  April  25, 
1^74,  during  the  Virginia  Council  on 
Social  Work  72nd  Annual  Conference 
held  at  the  John  Marshall  Hotel  in  Rich- 
mond. The  theme  of  the  conference  was 
"Human  Rights  and  Responsibilities: 
Political  Process  and  Citizen  Par- 
ticipation." 

Prior  to  the  dinner,  the  alumni 
association  sponsored  a  cocktail  party. 
Following  the  buffet,  a  panel  discussion 
was  held  which  focused  on  the  social 
worker's  role  and  responsibility  in  the 
political  process  to  affect  legislative 
changes.  Representatives  from  the  local, 
state,  and  federal  levels  of  government 
served  as  panel  members. 

Also,  during  the  conference  the  alumni 
association  co-sponsored  a  general 
session  entitled,  "Education  For  What?" 
We  were  fortunate  to  have  with  us 
Howard  Lee,  mayor  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C, 
and  faculty  member  of  Duke  University, 
He  addressed  himself  to  social  welfare 
and  social  work  education  and  whether  it 
was  preparing  individuals  for  social  work 
practice  in  1^74. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  June,  the  new 
officers  and  board  members  will  be  an- 
nounced. An  organizational  meeting  will 
be  planned  where  projects  for  and  goals 
for  1074-75  will  be  explored.  We  will  be 
reporting  to  you  as  these  decisions  are 
reached. 

Suzanne  Fleming 


HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION 

The  executive  committee  of  the  alum- 
ni association  has  only  met  once  this  past 
quarter  which  was  in  Chicago  in  relation 
to  the  ACHA  Congress.  Subjects 
discussed  were  the  Cardwell  Lectureship, 
activities  of  the  appointed  committees  in 
the  association,  relationship  with  the 
parent  alumni  association,  and  funds  to 
raise  for  endowing  the  Cardwell  Lecture. 
There  has  been  excellent  cooperation  and 
activity  among  the  committees  in 
working  with  the  faculty  at  the  school. 
Representation  from  out  of  state  on  the 
committees  has  been  excellent. 

The  second  annual  "Charles  P.  Card- 
well,  Jr.  Lecture"  was  held  on  Friday 
evening,  February  22,  1974,  in  the  Palmer 
House.  The  guest  lecturer  was  John 
Alexander  McMahon,  president  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association.  An  ex- 
cellent presentation  was  given,  and  it  was 
felt  that  the  program  was  of  a  high  level 
nature  in  honor  of  our  "Great  White 
Father."  Preceding  the  lecture,  there  was  a 
social  hour  and  dinner.  In  attendance 
were  101  registered  guests  for  the 
evening  event  which  was  considered  an 
excellent  turnout. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Congress,  on 
Saturday,  February  23,  the  president  of 
your  association  presented  the  national 
award,  "Young  Hospital  Administrator  of 
the  Year"  to  Edwin  Howe,  director,  Ohio 
State  Hospitals.  This  award  is  in  memory 
of  Robert  (Captain  Bob)  Hudgens,  former 
director  of  our  school.  This  presentation 
was  made  at  the  luncheon  honoring 
preceptors  and  course  directors  in 
hospital  administration. 

Amos  Tinnell 


Charles  B.  McFee,  Ir. 


WHATEVER 

HAPPENED 

TO... 


'41 

Carolyn  M.  McCue  (medicine  '41)  has 
been  named  president-elect  of  the  Rich- 
mond Academy  of  Medicine.  Dr.  McCue, 
the  first  woman  ever  to  hold  this  position, 
is  a  professor  of  pediatric  cardiology  at 
the  MCV  Campus  of  VCU. 

'44 

Roy  T.  Parker  (medicine  '44),  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  at  Duke  University,  has  been 
named  president-elect  of  the  American 
College  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynecol- 
ogists, a  national  organization  of  16,000 
members. 

'47 

Robert  Q.  Marston  (medicine  '47), 
now  serving  as  scholar-in-residence  at  the 
Univers,'ty  of  Virginia's  School  of 
Medicinl^^s  been  named  president  of 
the  Un^Teraty  of  Florida.  In  addition  to 
this,  15r.  Marston  has  served  ad- 
ministrative positions  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi  and  faculty  positions  at 
MCV/VCU,  and  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Joseph  A.  Solomn  (medicine  '47)  has 
been  elected  chief  of  staff  at  Johnston 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Abingdon,  Va. 

'48 

W.  Robert  Irby  (medicine  '48)  has 
been  elected  as  president  of  the  Rich- 
mond Academy  of  Medicine.  Irby  is  a 
professor  in  medicine  at  MCV/VCU. 

'50 

John  W.  McLean  (business  '50)  has 
been  promoted  to  second  vice- 
president — administration  and  secretary 
of  First  Virginia  Management  and  Re- 
search Corporation.  McLean  joined  the 
Richmond  corporation  in  1966  as  client 
services  officer,  most  recently  serving  as 
assistant  vice-president— administration 
and  secretary. 

'51 

Nathan  Bushnell  III  (hospital  admini- 
stration '51),  executive  director  of  Me- 
morial Hospital  of  Martinsville  (Va.) 
and  Henry  County,  has  been  appointed 
executive  director  of  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  of  Southwestern  Virginia. 

'52 

James  L.  Dillon  (business  '52)  has  been 
promoted  to  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Marion  C.  Guthrie  (psychology  '52) 
has  been  promoted  to  director  of  clerical 
employment  for  the  Life  of  Virginia  In- 
surance Company.  Guthrie  has  been  with 
the  Richmond-based  firm  since  l'^52. 
most  recently  serving  as  senior  personnel 
assistant. 


James  E.  Rayhorn  (dentistry  '52)  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  University  of  Richmond.  Dr.  Ray- 
horn  practices  dentistry  in  Richmond. 

'53 

George  E.  Chappell  (medicine  '53) 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Halifax  County 
School  Board  as  a  trustee  for  Electoral 
District  4.  Dr.  Chappell  practices 
medicine  in  Halifax,  Va, 

'56 

John  C.  Blankenbeckler  (hospital  ad- 
ministration '56)  has  been  appointed 
director  of  Bank  of  Virginia-Warren. 
Blankenbeckler  is  administrator  of  the 
Warren  Memorial  Hospital. 

William  O.  McCabe,  Jr.  (medicine  '56) 
has  been  named  chief  of  staff  of  the 
medical  staff  of  Lynchburg  (Va.)  General- 
Marshall  Lodge  Hospital.  Dr.  McCabe  has 
established  his  practice  in  Forest,  Va. 

'57 

J.  Wayland  Dunn  (medicine  '57)  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  at 
the  Bank  of  Phenix  (Va.).  Dr.  Dunn  prac- 
tices medicine  at  Charlotte  Court  House, 
Va. 

Henry  O.  Gwaltney,  Jr.  (M.  S.  reha- 
bilitation counseling  '57),  Saluda,  Va. 
has  the  responsibility  for  developing 
comprehensive  community  mental  health 
services  for  two  planning  districts  for  the 
Commonwealth. 

Margaret  A.  Hukill  (physical  therapy 
'49,  M.S.  rehabilitation  counseling  '57) 
is  educational  editor  for  Battelle  Me- 
morial Institute. 

Lester  T.  Simpson  (distributive  educa- 
tion '57)  recently  played  the  role  as  the 
sergeant  in  the  Baldwin  Players'  fall 
production  of  "No  Time  for  Sergeants." 
The  Baldwin  Players  are  from  Abraham 
Baldwin  College  in  Tifton,  Ga. 

'58 

Eugene  White  (pharmacy  '58)  has  been 
awarded  the  J,  Leon  Lascoff  Memorial 
Award  by  the  American  College  of 
Apothecaries  at  the  organization's  an- 
nual convention.  White,  a  Berryville,  Va., 
pharmacist,  is  credited  with  introducing 
the  pharmaceutical  office  concept  as  well 
as  the  patient  medication  record  system. 

'59 

Eddie  Mickel  (M.S.  rehabilitation 
counseling  '59)  is  president  of  the  West 
Virginia  Rehabilitation  Association.  He 
is  also  the  Mid-Atlantic  Regional  mem- 
bership chairman  for  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association. 

'60 

Malcolm  D.  Farmer  (psychology  '58, 
M.S.  rehabilitation  counseling  '60)  was 
cited    as    Optomist-of-the-Year    by    the 
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Muskogee  (Okla.)  Optomist  Club,  for 
outstanding  service  to  the  community. 

John  E.  Hancock  (psychology  '48, 
M.S.  rehabilitation  counseling  '60)  retired 
as  a  Richmond  rehabilitation  counselor 
from  the  Virginia  Department  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  in  March. 

Robert  M.  Harper  (distributive  educa- 
tion '60)  has  been  selected  president-elect 
of  the  Virginia  Vocational  Association. 
Harper  is  the  director  of  vocational  and 
adult  education  for  Alexandria  (Va.) 
city  schools. 

Judd  Laurence  (Judd  Laurence 
Schreibfeder)  (drama  '60)  has  completed 
his  first  major  film  role  in  "Brother,  My 
Song"  and  is  scheduled  to  appear  in  other 
films  in  the  near  future.  He  resides  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Thomas  K.  White  (psychology  '5^, 
M.S.  rehabilitation  counseling  '00)  is 
national  president  of  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Counseling  Association. 

'61 
Dorothy  C.  Clifford  (MS 

rehabilitation  counseling  '61)  heads  the 
committee  on  certification  in  the 
Maryland  Rehabilitation  Counseling 
Association. 

Charles  F.  Downs  (M.  S.  rehabilitation 
counseling  '61),  Waynesboro,  Va.,  was 
selected  as  the  Elkins  Counselor-for-the- 
year  in  Virginia.  He  then  progressed  to 
Elkins  Regional  Counselor-of-the-Year. 
Currently  he  is  serving  as  secretary  for 
the  Virginia  Rehabilitation  Association. 

David  R.  Gibbs  (commercial  art  '61)  is 
president  of  the  Design  Group,  an  ad- 
vertising agency  in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

'62 

Richard  E.  Hardy  (rehabilitation  coun- 
seling '62),  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  John 
G.  Cull,  has  published  a  14-volume  set  of 
reference  books  on  rehabilitation  coun- 
seling. Dr.  Hardy,  chairman  and  professor 
of  the  rehabilitation  counseling  depart- 
ment at  VCU,  has  been  named  Diplomate 
in  Counseling  Psychology  by  the 
American  Board  of  Professional 
Examiners  in  Psychology. 

J.  Darrell  Kennedy  (M.S.  rehabilitation 
counseling  '62),  Bristol,  has  become  a 
certified  school  psychologist  in  Virginia. 

William  M.  McClaugherty  (interior 
design  '62)  and  Diane  D.  McClaugherty 
(interior  design  '62)  are  the  new  owners 
and  managers  of  King  James  Furniture, 
Inc.,  in  Arlington,  Va. 

'63 

Al  Biddle  (drama  education  'oi)  has 
been  named  Teacher-of-the-Year  by  the 
Virginia  Speech  and  Drama  Association. 
Biddle  is  a  teacher  at  Douglas  Freeman 
High  School  in  Richmond. 


Powell  T.  Hastings,  Jr.  (business  63) 
is  the  owner  of  P.  T.  Hastings  Seafood,  a 
seafood  market  in  Richmond  which  his 
father  began  in  1928.  In  addition  to  his 
business  on  the  Kanawha  Canal,  he  owns 
a  West  End  Richmond  store,  and  two 
crab-picking  houses  in  Northumberland 
and  Richmond  Counties. 

'64 

George  R.  Sharwell  (M.S.  social  work 
'64)  has  been  appointed  associate 
professor  of  social  work  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  in  Columbia.  He  is  the 
author  of  an  article  in  the  spring  '74 
edition  oi  journal  of  Social  Work  Education. 

Willie  Ann  Wright  (M.F.A.  painting 
'o4)  recently  had  an  art  exhibit  at  Virginia 
Intermont  College  in  Bristol,  Va. 

'65 

John  W.  Banton  (business  '65)  has 
been  named  executive  vice-president  of 
Bank  of  Virginia-Central.  In  addition, 
Banton  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
graduate  school  of  consumer  banking 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Madge  S.  Carter  (social  science  'o2, 
M.S.  rehabilitation  counseling  '65)  is  serv- 
ing as  president  of  the  Hanover  County 
(Va.)  Mental  Health  Chapter. 

Paul  A.  Kvale  (medicine  '65)  has  re- 
turned to  the  Henry  Ford  Hospital's  Di- 
vision of  Pulmonary  Diseases  in  Michi- 
gan, after  completing  a  fellowship  in  pul- 
monary diseases  at  Brompton  Hospital  in 
London.  Dr.  Kvale  is  a  Diplomate  of  the 
National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners, 
American  Board  of  Internal  Medicine, 
and  a  member  of  the  American  College 
of  Physicians. 

James  E.  Price,  (applied  psychology 
'59,  M.S.  clinical  psychology  '65)  current- 
ly a  school  psychologist  in  Martinsville, 
Va.,  is  also  active  in  the  Martinsville 
Association  for  Retarded  Children 
Workshop.  He  is  presently  chairman  for 
Contact,  a  24-hour  telephone  answering 
service  there. 

Barry  F.  Scher  (advertising  'o5)  has 
been  promoted  to  director  of  communi- 
cations for  Giant  Food,  Inc.,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

John  F.  Wilson  (drama  and  speech  'o3) 
and  Mary  K.  Wilson  (music  education 
'65),  vocalists,  presented  a  concert  at  the 
Chrysler  Museum  Auditorium  in  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

'66 

Helena  C.  Gee  (M.S.  rehabilitation 
counseling  'oo)  was  selected  as  a  visitor 
for  the  National  League  for  accreditation 
for  schools  of  nursing.  She  is  president  of 
District     5     of     the     Virginia     Nurses 


Association  and  is  also  serving  on  the 
board  of  the  Capitol  Area  Com- 
prehensive Health  Planning  Board. 

'67 

Herbert  P.  Dillon  (interior  design  '67) 
taught  a  class  in  interior  design  at  New 
River  Community  College  in  Dublin,  Va. 
Dillon  is  presently  on  the  staff  at  Radford 
College  as  interior  designer. 

'68 

Richard  S.  Luck  (M.S.  rehabilitation 
counseling  '68)  is  currently  a  doctoral 
student  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
where  he  serves  as  president  of  the  Jef- 
ferson  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Association. 

Andrew  M.  McGlamery  (M.S.  rehabil- 
itation counseling  '68)  is  serving  on  the 
Virginia  Rehabilitation  Association 
board  of  directors.  He  is  now  assistant 
director  of  the  Virginia  Rehabilitation 
Center  for  the  Blind  in  Richmond. 

Cecil  D.  Mercer  (M.S.  rehabilitation 
counseling  '68)  was  awarded  the  Rand- 
McNally  Outstanding  Scholar  Award  in 
the  Department  of  Special  Education, 
University  of  Virginia  where  Mercer  is 
currently  a  doctoral  Fellow.  He  is  also  one 
of  the  authors  of  a  book.  "Headstart:  A 
Tragic  Comedy  with  Epilog." 

James  W.  "Taylor  (M.S.  rehabilitation 
counseling  'o8)  was  elected  regional 
president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Rehabilitation  Therapists.  He  held  the 
Eastern  Regional  Conference  in  Peters- 
burg this  year. 

'69 

David  B.  Bradley  (advertising  'o9)  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  at 
VCU.  Bradley  is  executive  vice-president 
of  the  Fairfax  County  (Va.)  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

John  B.  Burnett,  Jr.  (MS 

rehabilitation  counseling  '69)  is  president 
of  the  Virginia  Rehabilitation  Counseling 
Association. 

Carter  D.  Hamletl  (M.S.  rehabilitation 
counseling  '6'^),  Richmond,  is  serving  as 
the  Virginia  Rehabilitation  Counseling 
Association  treasurer. 

Benjamin  C.  Herndon,  Jr.  (health/ 
physical  education  'o'^)  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  head  basketball  coach  at 
Bowling  Green  (Va.)  Senior  High  School. 
He  previously  served  as  head  junior  var- 
sity coach  and  assistant  varsity  coach  in 
football  and  basketball 

David  K.  Hunt  (accounting  '6°)  has 
been  promoted  to  vice-president  at  Bank 
Virginia  Credit  Card  Co.,  in  Richmond. 
Hunt  has  been  an  assistant  vice-president 
of  the  company  for  the  past  two  years. 
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Sieve  J.  Schoen  (M.S.  rehabilitation 
counseling  '69)  completed  his  doctorate 
at  the  University  of  Buffalo  and  is  now  at 
the  McGuire  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital  in  Richmond.       ' 

Edith  ].  Taylor  (M.S.  rehabilitation 
counseling  '69)  has  transferred  to  the 
Northern  Virginia  area  office  (Alex- 
andria) as  area  case  supervisor. 

'70 

Joseph  S.  Curtin,  Jr.  (English  '70)  is 
serving  as  a  program  assistant  for  Catholic 
Relief  Services  in  Jakarta,  Indonesia.  Prior 
to  this,  Curtin  worked  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  served  two  years 
with  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  Philippines, 
and  six  months  as  an  assistant  field  direc- 
tor with  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Carol  D.  DePriest  (M.S.  rehabilitation 
counseling  '70),  Mechanicsville,  Va.,  is 
serving  on  the  Virginia  chapter,  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
board  of  directors. 

Joseph  J.  Greenwood,  Jr.  (M.S.  reha- 
bilitation counseling  '70),  Lewisburg, 
W.  Va.,  is  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons 
as  drug  abuse  program  manager. 

Becki  A.  Moore  (fashion  design  '70) 
and  Michael  D.  Moore  (communication 
arts/design  '70)  have  recorded  their  first 
song  entitled  "Louisa  Lament"  recogniz- 
ing the  rural  Virginia  county.  She  wrote 
the  lyrics  and  music  and  joined  her  art 
editor  husband  in  singing  it.  They  live  in 
Downer's  Grove,  111.,  and  have  been  sing- 
ing together  for  seven  years. 

Elizabeth  A.  Ramsey  (M.Ed  elemen- 
tary education  '70)  has  been  elected 
director  of  the  Demonstration  Kinder- 
garten and  associate  professor  of  Christ- 
ian education  at  the  Presbyterian  School 
of  Christian  Education  in  Richmond. 

Jean  T.  Reed  (journalism  '70)  is  work- 
ing in  the  public  relations  office  at  Roa- 
noke College  in  Salem,  Va.  She  is  a 
former  reporter  for  the  Riihnwiui  Nfu's 
Leader. 

Mark  L.  Stancil  (M.S.  rehabilitation 
counseling  '70)  has  been  named  director 
of  the  Maryland  Rehabilitation  Center, 
one  of  the  newest  rehab  centers  in  the 
country. 

J.  Phillip  Young,  Jr.  (interior  design 
'70)  has  been  named  director  of  fashion 
design  for  Miller  and  Rhoads  in  Rich- 
mond. 

'71 

Margaret  L.  Dubovsky  (occupational 
therapy  '67,  M.S.  rehabilitation  counsel- 
ing '71 )  is  now  a  special  education  teacher 
at  Highland  Springs  (Va.)  High  School. 

Don  P.  McMillan  (English  '71)  recent- 
ly directed  the  play,  "Pure  as  the  Driven 
Snow"  at  the  Hopewell  (Va.)  High 
School. 


Raymond  O.  Reed  (journalism  '71)  is 
now  a  reporter  for  the  Roanoke  Tinier.  He 
formerly  was  a  newsman  with  the  Rich- 
mond bureau  of  United  Press  Inter- 
national. 

Edward  D.  Shelton  (M.S.  rehabilita- 
tion counseling  '71),  currently  serving  as 
supervisor  of  the  Danville-Pittsylvania 
vocational  rehabilitation  welfare  project; 
had  his  project  reviewed  in  the  national 
publication,  Perfonnance,  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped. 

Gayle  D.  Shoemaker  (M.S.  rehabili- 
tation counseling  '71)  is  working  as  a  vo- 
cational evaluator  at  the  Daniel  Arthur 
Rehabilitation  Center  in  Tennessee. 

James  V.  Snow  (M.S.  rehabilitation 
counseling  '71)  has  been  promoted  to 
regional  director,  serving  out  of  the  Roa- 
noke Office  for  the  Virginia  Department 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Chitra  Tejasen  (M.S.  business  '71)  is  an 
economist  for  the  Thailand  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  Bangkok. 

June  H.  Turnage  (nursing  '59,  graduate 
studies  '71)  a  former  faculty  member  of 
the  School  of  Nursing  at  the  MCV  Cam- 
pus, has  been  named  director  of  nursing 
at  Retreat  for  the  Sick  Hospital  in  Rich- 
mond. 

Barbara  B.  Walker  (social  welfare  '69, 
M.S.  rehabilitation  counseling  '71)  was 
appointed  to  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
She  has  also  transferred  to  the  Ports- 
mouth Rehabilitation  Office. 

David  R.  Ziskind  (M.S.  rehabilitation 
counseling  '71 )  is  deputy  commissioner  of 
the  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion in  Richmond. 

'72 

William  M.  Burnside  (M.S.  rehabilita- 
tion counseling  '72),  Fredericksburg,  is 
president  of  the  Virginia  Rehabilitation 
Association. 

Douglas  Leavell  (applied  science  '61, 
rehabilitation  counseling  '72)  is  the  first 
coordinator  of  the  District  19  Mental 
Health  and  Mental  Retardation  Services 
Board  in  Petersburg,  Va.  Prior  to  this, 
Leavell  was  the  acting  executive  director 
of  Goodwill  Industries  in  Richmond. 

Charles  I.  Marcus  (law  enforcement 
'72)  has  completed  two  weeks  of  training 
at  the  Montgomery  County  Police  Aca- 
demy in  Rockville,  Md.,  and  is  now  on 
the  Bethesda,  Maryland,  police  depart- 
ment. 

James  A.  Maye  (M.S.  rehabilitation 
counseling  '72)  is  executive  director  of 
the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  and  is 
working  out  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Glenn  T.  Millican,  Jr.  (interior  design 
'72)  has  been  appointed  as  director  of 


planning  for  Hanover  County,  Va.  Prior 
to  this,  Millican  was  director  of  planning 
for  New  Kent  County  and  a  former  assis- 
tant of  planning  in  Hanover  County. 

Fleet  H.  Scroggs  (accounting  '72)  has 
been  named  controller  at  Randolph- 
Macon  College  in  Ashland,  Va.  He  pre- 
viously served  as  secretary-treasurer  for 
WRVA  radio  station. 

William  J.  Shields  (medicine  '72)  has 
been  appointed  emergency  room  physi- 
cian at  Warren  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Northern  Virginia.  Prior  to  this.  Dr. 
Shields  served  on  the  staff  of  the  General 
Hospital  of  Virginia  Beach. 

'73 

Allen  G.  Anderson,  II  (M.S.W.  '7i)  has 
been  appointed  as  associate  director  of  he 
Charlottesville  (Va.)  YMCA.  Anderson 
previously  served  as  executive  director 
of  the  Metropolitan  Outreach  Depart- 
ment of  the  YMCA  of  Oklahoma  City. 

H.  Richard  Bower,  Jr.  (business  admin- 
istration '73)  has  taught  a  course  in  real 
estate  management  at  |ohn  Tyler  Com- 
munity College  in  Chester,  Va.  Bower  is 
sales  manager  of  Robert  E.  Northern  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  realtors  in  Richmond. 

Don  L.  Cox  (M.S.  rehabilitation  coun- 
seling '73),  Roanoke,  was  elected  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Virginia  chapter,  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Gene  E.  Rhodenizer,  Jr.  (administra- 
tion of  justice/public  safety  '73)  has  been 
appointed  criminal  justice  planner  for  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  Planning  District  Com- 
mission in  Charlottesville,  Va.  Rhoden- 
izer has  been  a  member  of  the  Charlottes- 
ville police  force  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

Arthur  W.  Ritter  (psychology  '71, 
M.S.  rehabilitation  counseling  '73)  is 
working  as  a  rehabilitation  counselor  for 
the  Chesterfield  (Va.)  Mental  Health  As- 
sociation. This  position  was  the  first  in  the 
state. 

Philip  M.  Sager  (journalism  '73)  is  at- 
tending St.  Mary's  University  School  of 
Law  in  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Larry  L.  Sinsabaugh  (M.S.  rehabilita- 
tion counseling  '73)  moved  from  the 
Ohio  branch  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
to  vocational  rehabilitation  specialist  with 
the  Veterans  Administration  in  Rich- 
mond. 

Melford  W.  Walker  (M.S.  rehabilita- 
tion counseling  '73)  was  promoted  to 
rehabilitation  supervisor,  Richmond 
Trust  Fund  Program. 

'74 

John  D.  Smith  (social  welfare  '74)  has 
been  named  coordinator  of  veterans  af- 
fairs for  VCU.  Smith  will  offer  assistance 
to  the  returning  veteran  in  matters 
relating  to  educational  opportunities, 
career  counseling,  and  problems  of 
eligibility  for  financial  assistance. 
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Back  Dated  Class  Rings 

Did  you  miss  getting  a  class  ring 
during  your  college  days?  Now  you 
can  order  from  a  wide  variety  of 
styles  and  have  your  graduation 
date  placed  on  the  ring. 
Contact  the  Alumni  Activities  Office 
for  more  information  and  an  order 
kit  (specify  for  man  or  woman). 
Alumni  Activities  Office 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University 
828  West  Franklin  Street 
Richmond,  Virginia  23284 
(804)  770-7124 


'74  Travel  Program 

From  a  Rhine  steamer  cruise  to  Cinderella's  Palace  to  Munich's 
famous  Oktoberfest,  VCU's  1974  travel  program  has  it  all. 


GRAND  TOUR 

July  15-29 

A  two-week  tour  of  Northern 
Europe  includes  relaxing  visits  to 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria, 
Denmark,  Norway.  You  will  lunch 
at  a  260  year-old  farm  house  while 
watching  folk  dancing,  tour  the 
Norwegian  Fjord  country,  see 
Germany's  famous  walled  city,  along 
with  many  other  places  on  this 
memorable  journey. 

DISNEY  WORLD 

August  9-12 

Ride  the  monorail  past  Main  Street, 
U.S.A.  and  Liberty  Square.  See  the 
noted  Hall  of  Presidents,  visit  Tom 
Sawyer's  Island,  and  climb  the  Lemon 
Tree.  And,  of  course,  meet  your 
host— Mickey  Mouse— on  this 
three-day  adventure. 

BAVARIAN  HOLIDAY 

September  27-October  5 

Your  home  for  the  week  will  be  a 
Bavarian  inn  in  the  heart  of  the 
Bavarian  Alps.  Free  use  of  a  rental  car 
with  unlimited  mileage  to  explore  the 
magnificent  scenery  in  nearby 
Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland. 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
VCU  Alumni  Activities  Office. 
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